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The Plan of William McKendree Gwin for a- 
Colony in North Mexico, 1863-1865 


Hallie M. McPherson 


Since the sixteenth century advance of the great captains 
of Spanish industry, the rich mining area of North Mexico 
has attracted the attention of American capitalists. In the 
mid-nineteenth century this territory was particularly alluring 
to the advocates of national expansion. The devastation of the 
South during the Civil War in the United States led another 
class to plan emigration to this region. Many landholders 
sought new opportunities. Among the group was William 
McKendree Gwin who, though a citizen of California and 
an ex-United States Senator from that state, owned extensive 
plantation lands and many slaves in Mississippi. Always he 
had been a champion of national expansion and at this period 
he felt the necessity of rebuilding his personal fortune. So it 
was that interest in the wealth of the mining lands of Mexico 
became the incentive for his so-called Sonora project — a busi- 
ness scheme and a colonization plan to exploit the mines and 
the soil.* 3 


1 The materials used in the preparation of this article are letters, official documents, 
journals, and memoirs. The Gwin Papers, a manuscript collection in the Bancroft 
Library, contain a number of documents relating to the episode. Among the group 
are Gwin’s drafts of the project and a paper of especial interest — Eclaircissement sur 
le Projet de Colonisation des Etats de Sonora et de Chihuahua Mars 1864. This docu- 
ment is the original submitted by Gwin to Napoleon m1. Lefévre in Documents Officiels 
Recueillis dans la Secrétairerie Privée de Maximilien (2 vols., Brussels and London, 
1869), deplores the loss of this paper which, he asserts, was carried from France in 
the papers of Maximilian. In a letter written from Mexico Gwin states that the docu- 
ment was returned to him by Marshal Bazaine, commander-in-chief of the French 
troops. Most of the papers in the Gwin collection which relate to the Mexican project 
were published by Evan J. Coleman, son-in-law of Gwin, in the Overland Monthly 
(1891, second series, vols. xvi, xvi.) The statement made in this monthly —that all 
the originals had been sent to John Bigelow for the “Tilden Trust” —is erroneous. In 
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Gwin — a native of Tennessee — had lived during young man- 
hood and the early years of maturity in Mississippi. For nine- 
teen years he had been active in the political and economic 
affairs of the Gulf area. In 1849 political ambition carried 
him to California. Immediately his experience, tact, ability, 
and the needs of the community brought him into prominence. 
From 1850 to 1861 he directed the attention of the United 
States Senate to the opportunities of national growth through 
constructive legislation for the Pacific Slope. With the ap- 
proach of the Civil War his service in public office ended. 
Then it was that a dominant urge for colossal undertakings 
prompted his conception of the vast scheme for the coloniza- 
tion of North Mexican states. 

Gwin’s venture had international phases affecting the rela- 
tions of three nations — France, Mexico, and the United States. 
It had also a significant bearing on the negotiations which led 
to the termination of the French occupation of Mexico. 

A prelude to the episode is found in the popular interest 
in Sonora from 1850 to 1864 and in the eagerness of Napoleon 
III to establish in America an economic base for his empire. 


Public Interest in Sonora, 1850-1864 


Sonora had long been a prize desired by her covetous neigh- 
bors of the North. The policy of the Mexican government of 
planting colonies of defense along her weak northern frontier 
opened a door of opportunity for ambitious fortune seekers. 


~ Numerous filibustering expeditions were planned in California 


with San Francisco the base of operations and Sonora the 
favored destination. The newspapers of the “fifties” were filled 
with accounts of such movements and, though not openly en- 





1930 the librarian of the New York Public Library stated that no material on this 
subject had been found in the “Tilden Trust.” With a few exceptions the originals or 
signed copies are among the Gwin Papers. 

The book of Lefévre, Documents Officiels . . ., contains letters valuable in this study. 
The author was the editor of the Mexican Tribune and a political opponent of Napoleon. 
At the time of the French occupation he was forced to leave Mexico. His connection 
with the Mexican Republican government gave him the materials for his book. 

Quotations used in this article from the works of Lefévre, Niox, and Blanchot are 
my own translations. 
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couraging, the press certainly did not frown with any degree 
of severity upon these adventures.” 

The most daring leader was Gaston de Raousset-Boulbon. 
His accounts of the fertility of the soil and the wealth of the 
mines fired the enthusiasm of other adventurers during the 
period from 1850 to 1854. Letters were sent back to California 
in praise of a country which would “provide the whole Pacific 
Coast with almost every kind of grain, if the Anglo-Saxon 
race should extend its area over the golden soil.” * But the great 
charm was the wealth of the mines— mines of silver, gold, 
copper, and mercury. The enthusiastic Raousset wrote, “The 
Americans will perform with Sonora, the same miracle that 
Jehovah performed with Chaos.” * 

The spirit of expansion was dominant and the expectation 
of the eventual annexation of Sonora to the United States was 
the popular belief.° The establishment of a protectorate over 
Chihuahua, Coahuila, and Sonora by the United States with 
the ultimate purpose of annexation was advocated by some 
as the only solution of the ever present Mexican problem.*® 

This spirit was echoed in Congress in a resolution offered 
by Senator Sam Houston for the reference to the committee 
on Foreign Relations of an inquiry into the expediency of 
establishing a protectorate over Mexico and Central American 
states.” Chairman Mason, of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, had previously expressed opposition to the measure, 
hence Gwin, who was ardent in support of the resolution, sug- 
gested its reference to a select committee.* Nevertheless, the 
resolution was lost on February 17, 1858, when it was tabled.°® 


2 Alta California, 1851-1854; San Francisco Herald, 1853-1854. Rufus Kay Wyllys, 
The French in Sonora (University of California Press, 1932), presents an excellent 
detailed account of filibustering expeditions. ‘ 

3 Alta California, June 16, 1853; see Rufus Kay Wyllys, The French in Sonora, 71-86, 
for a discussion of the Raousset-Boulbon plan. 

4 Alta California, June 18, 1853. 

5 Ibid., December 8, 1853. 

6 San Francisco Herald, April 17, 1860 (Editorial). 

7 Congressional Globe, 35 Cong., 1 sess., 735. 

8 Ibid., 736. 

9 Senate Journal, 35 Cong., 1 sess., 198, 362, 583. 
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Upon the outbreak of the Civil War the interest in Sonora 
and Chihuahua assumed the form of sectional rivalry. Both 
the North and South watched anxiously any movement toward 
the Rio Grande and certain Confederate and Federal military 
officers courted, unofficially, the favor of Governor Pesqueira 
of Sonora. 

Colonel James Reily, former aid-de-camp of General Rusk, 
was sent by General H. H. Sibley on a mission from New 
Mexico to Sonora and Chihuahua to secure neutrality and the 
rights of transit for Confederate troops. He records that he was 
“received, accredited, and treated,” by the Governor of Chi- 
huahua, “as a Colonel in the Army of the Confederate States 
of America.” Triumphantly he wrote that this act was the 
“first recognition of the Confederate States of America by any 
foreign power.” *° 

Equally successful was his mission to Sonora. Furthermore 
these enterprises stimulated an interest in territorial expansion. 
“‘We must have Chihuahua and Sonora,” wrote Reily to John 
H. Reagan. “With Sonora and Chihuahua we gain Southern 
California and by a railroad to Guaymas render our State of 
Texas the great highway of nations. You are at liberty to lay 
this note, if you see fit, before President Davis.” * 

The capture of the Reily letter by federal authorities pro- 
voked a protest from General Wright, commander of the De- 
partment of the Pacific, to Governor Pesqueira of Sonora.” 
But the Governor denied that he had offered more than neu- 
trality or such other rights as could be granted “‘without failing 
in the duties of hospitality.” ** 

A similar zeal for enlisting the sympathies of Mexican 
authorities was displayed by leaders of the North. Thomas 
Corwin, American minister to Mexico, urged the use by the 
United States of the transit privilege through Mexican terri- 


10 The War of the Rebellion, Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies, 
Series 1, Vol. 50, Part 1, 825, Reily to John H. Reagan, January 1, 1862. 

11 Jbid., 826. 

12 Tbid., 1048, Wright to Pesqueira, May 3, 1862. 

13 [bid., 1117-1118, Pesqueira to J. H. Carleton, June 2, 1862. 
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tory in order to check filibustering expeditions and to advance 
against the Confederates in Arizona. He feared that the “recent 
discoveries of mineral wealth in Sonora and Chihuahua were 
sought by groups of men from California for the purpose of 
aiding the military attacks and increasing the economic strength 
of the Confederacy.” “* In 1861 he negotiated a treaty with the 
Mexican government which provided for a loan to Mexico 
of $5,000,000, payable in monthly installments of $500,000 a 
month, and an additional sum of $4,000,000, payable in in- 
stallments of $500,000 every six months — the entire loan to be 
secured by a special lien upon the public lands, mineral rights, 
and church property of Lower California, Chihuahua, Sinaloa, 
and Sonora.** Thus the United States planned to assume the 
payment of the interest due the foreign bondholders of Mexico 
for a term of five years. This treaty was ratified by the Mexican 
republican government, but tabled by the Senate of the United 
States.*® 

Nevertheless, interest in North Mexico did not wane. Some 
thought that Sonora had but one course left — annexation to 
the United States.** With the occupation of Mexico by French 
troops the concern over Sonora was increased. General Wright, 
of the Department of the Pacific, feared that the designs of 
Napoleon included aid to the South and seizure of California. 
If the independence of the North Mexican states could not 
be maintained, he believed that they should be attached to the - 
United States.** Throughout the war this uneasiness prevailed 
and the plan later attempted by Gwin was interpreted by 
Northern leaders as a Confederate scheme. 


The Interest of Napoleon Il in the Silver Mines 


Not only in America did the rich lands and mines of Sonora 
attract attention, but Napoleon III cherished the dream of 


14 Jbid., 627, Corwin to Seward, August 28, 1861. 

15 Senate Executive Journal, xitl, 122. 

16 [bid., 370, 401. 

17 The War of the Rebellion, Series 1, Vol. 50, Part 1, 990, Waterman to Wright, 
April 7, 1862. 


18 [bid., Series 1, Vol. 50, Part 2, 788-789, Wright to Townsend, March 14, 1864. 
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directing this wealth into the French treasury. By this policy 
he hoped to restrict the expansion of the United States and 
to strengthen his imperial power. “Among the causes which 
occasioned the expedition of Mexico,” said Lefévre, editor 
of the Mexican Tribune, “it is necessary to place first, imme- 
diately after the hatred which Bonaparte nourished against 


- all that which was republican, the hope of founding a stable 


establishment in Sonora, and of making himself master, for 
the moment, of the numerous and unworked mines which are 
found in this rich province.” ** His conclusion was evidently 
correct. 

- During this period French writers were calling the attention 
of their country and their sovereign to the opportunities in 
the New World. M. de Lamartine warned that the Old World 
should refuse recognition of the right of the United States to 
control the wealth and trade of America and in 1863 endorsed 
the Mexican expedition as “la grande pensée du régne.”™ 
As early as 1846 Michel Chevalier published articles which 
directed attention to the mineral wealth of Mexico and de- 
clared that “Les gites d’or d’alluvion du département de Sonora 
sont les plus renommés du Mexique. . . Sous cette forme, on 
peut crotre que les alluvions de la Sonora deviendront trés 
productives aussitét que la population s’y portera.” * In 1862 
again he published two articles in the Revue Des Deux Mondes 
describing conditions in Mexico and threatening that the coun- 
try would be annexed by the United States, unless the existing 
government were reorganized. He quoted from the writings 
of Humboldt, describing the inexhaustible funds of riches in 
America and the vast mineral deposits of Chihuahua and the 
other Mexican states.” Combined with these more dignified 
measures of propaganda were the romantic methods of French 





19. Lefévre, Documents Officiels Recueillis dans la Secrétairerie Privée de Maxi- 
milien, 2 vols. (Brussels, 1869), U, 91. 

20 Lamartine, Cours de Littérature, xx, 91, 98, 99, quoted in Henry Remsen White- 
house, The Life of Lamartine (Boston, 1918), 11, 477. 

21M. Michel Chevalier, Des Mines d’Argent et d’Or du Nouveau-Monde (Paris, 
1846), 32-33. 

22 Revue des Deux Mondes (1862), Vol. 38, Part 2, 561, 894. 
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filibusters and speculators which stimulated the desires of the 
Emperor. 

By 1863 Napoleon was on the alert for a favorable moment 
in which to exploit the mines of Sonora. He gave directions to 
General Bazaine, commander of the French forces in Mexico, 
to study the question carefully and sent the engineer M. Lauré 
to Sonora to make a technical investigation of conditions. The 
detailed report of Lauré was highly favorable to the enterprise 
as a national work for France.” In the meanwhile Napoleon 
authorized the organization of a scientific expedition to 
Mexico. A commission of experts — appointed by the Minister 
of Public Instruction — conducted an extensive exploration of 
the country from the sources of the Rio Colorado and the Rio 
del Norte westward to the Pacific and southward to the Isthmus 
of Darien. Early in 1864 an elaborate and encouraging report 
of the mineral wealth of Mexico, California, and Nevada was 
submitted to the Emperor.” 

Henceforth Napoleon gave serious attention to the subject 
of the economic penetration of northern Mexico. He directed 
the Marquis de Montholon, French minister to Mexico, to 
draft a treaty stipulating that the province of Sonora should 
be under the control of France for a period of fifteen years, for 
which privilege the Mexican government should receive one- 
tenth of the net proceeds from the exploitation of the mines. 
This agreement was made in the form of a special convention 
between Miguel Arroyo, Under-Secretary of State for the 
Regency in the Department of Foreign Affairs in Mexico, and 
De Montholon, representing the Emperor.” 





23 Charles Blanchot, L’Intervention Francaise au Mexique, 3 vols. (Paris, 1911), U, 
254; Le Moniteur Universel, Journal Officiel de ?Empire Francais, 11 April, 186s. 
Colonel Blanchot was an officer on Bazaine’s staff. He was intimately associated with 
Gwin. Vol. 1 of his work contains many references to Gwin. 

24 Archives de la Commission Scientifique du Mexique, Publiées, sous les Auspices 
du Ministére de l’Instruction Impériale (1865-1867, 5 vols.), 1, 37-48, 183-189. M. E. 
Guillemin Tarayre, Exploration Minéralogique des Régions Mexicaines (Paris, 1869), 
20-21, 163. Tarayre’s book is a reprint of vol. 11, part 2, pp. 173-470, from the report 
of the commission. 

25 Blanchot, L’Intervention Francaise au Mexique, ul, 255; Corti, Egon Caesar, Conte, 
Maximilian und Charlotte von Mexiko, 2 vols. (Leipzig, 1924), u, 426. Translated into 
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With designs upon Sonora, Napoleon insisted upon an 
article in the Treaty of Miramar—the agreement between 
Napoleon and Maximilian with regard to the Empire in 
Mexico — providing that all acts of the Regency should be 
ratified. Maximilian refused to go to Mexico rather than 
consent to such a condition. Nevertheless, a veiled acceptance 
of this demand is contained in the first article of the additional 
and secretly added clause to the Convention of Miramar which 
reads: 


Art. 1. His Majesty, the Emperor of Mexico, approving the principles 
and promises contained in the proclamation of General Forey, dated 12 
June, 1863, as well as the measures taken by the Regent and by the French 
general-in-chief conforming to this proclamation, has resolved to make 
known to his people by a manifesto his intentions in this regard.”® 


Thus it was, when civil discord within the United States 
afforded an opportune moment for European exploitation in 
America, Napoleon was ready to undertake a great enterprise 
in Sonora. All that was lacking was the central figure to direct 
his economic activities in Mexico. 


The Origin of Gwin’s Interest 


For many years Mexico had attracted the attention of Gwin. 
Since the time of the Mexican War he had favored expansion 
southward and as a citizen of California his interest had in- 
creased. Although he had not encouraged all filibustering 
expeditions, he had given a sympathetic explanation of con- 
ditions which produced such attempts.” He was doubtless well 
informed on every plot to exploit the area.” He had been 


keenly interested in the expedition of Gaston de Raousset- 


Boulbon in 1854 and in Washington had proclaimed, “Recent 
negotiations foreshadow, and the law of political affinity seems 


French by J. Vermay (Paris, 1927). Translated into English by Catherine Alison 
Phillips (New York, 1928). 

26 Lefévre, Documents Officiels ..., , 91; Ignacio Alvarez, Estudios Sobre La 
Historia General de México, 6 vols. (Zacatecas, 1875-1877), VI, 289-292. The treaty with 
the additional articles is given in full by Alvarez. 

27 Congressional Globe, 33 Cong., 1 sess., 206-210. 

28 Lefévre, Documents Officiels . . ., Ul, 95. 
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to indicate the period as not far distant when Sonora and Lower 
California with an aggregate area of over two hundred thou- 
sand square miles and two thousand nine hundred of sea- 
coast around the peninsula and along the main land, will be 
embraced within the boundary of the Union.” * 

His work in the United States Senate occasioned the need 
for inquiry into the history of Sonora and Chihuahua. From 
investigations he learned of “mines of fabulous richness, espe- 
cially of silver,” which the Spanish had discovered and suc- 
cessfully worked. Especially was he impressed by “one mine . 
which produced a solid piece of silver of the value of $4,700 
which was sent as a present to the King of Spain.” *° It was 
because of this wealth and the value of certain choice harbors 
that he had urged the inclusion of all Mexico to thirty miles 
south of Mazatlan and thirty miles south of the mouth of the 
Rio Grande in the Gadsden Purchase.” 

In 1859 he became more intimately acquainted with the op- 
portunities for the development of great mineral and agricul- 
tural wealth in Sonora from conversations with Whiting and 
Stone, surveyors under the Jecker contract.” Mrs. Sara Yorke 
Stevenson, a Southern woman closely associated socially with 
the French military leaders, claims in her reminiscences that 
Jecker proposed to the French leaders a plan for a colony of 
Confederates — supported by French, Austrian and Belgian 
troops — to be established in northern Mexico as a formidable 
bulwark in case trouble should arise between Mexico and the 
United States.** This same idea —the possibility of the estab- 
lishment of a Confederate colony along the frontier —is ad- 
vanced by two other contemporaries: Niox, a captain on the 


29 Congressional Globe, 33 Cong., 1 sess., 882. 

30 “Mémorandum for the Archduke Maximilian, Paris, September, 1863,” Overland © 
Monthly, Second Series, xvi, 499. 

31 Gwin, Memoirs on the History of the United States, Mexico, and California. Ms. 
dictated by William M. Gwin for Bancroft Library (1878), 96, 261-262. 

32 “Mémorandum for the Archduke Maximilian,” Overland Monthly, Second Series, 
XVII, 499. 

33 Sara Yorke Stevenson, Maximilian in Mexico, A Woman’s Reminiscences of the 
French Intervention, 1862-1867 (New York, 1899), 176. 
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French general staff, and Hidalgo, Mexican monarchial rep- 
resentative to France in 1864. In writing to his home govern- 
ment Hidalgo said: 


Permit me to tell your Excellency that at a moment when Europe regards 
with covetousness this beautiful province of Sonora—which includes as 
much wealth or more than California— my opinion, founded upon serious 
information and, even to speak officially, is that it will be necessary to send 
into this province a choice corps under the orders of a general, in whom 
confidence may be placed, to guard the frontier and preserve the integrity 
of our boundary lines, which the Southern States could easily efface, if, to 
obtain their friendship, we are forced to the fatal condescension of permitting 
them to colonize the frontier. I speak thus to your Excellency because I know 
all that we have to fear of the South, regardless of their friendship offered 


us today. It is a very grave affair.*® 


But Gwin had formulated no plan of colonization until the 
crisis of 1861 created circumstances which directed his energies 
into a new and unexpected channel. In the fall of the year, 
while en route from San Francisco to Panama on board the 
steamer Orizaba, he was arrested by General Sumner, who 
believed him an active and influential leader in rebellion 
against the government of the United States. Upon arrival in 
New York he was imprisoned at Fort La Fayette. Soon his 
friends, Robert J. Walker and George D. Prentice, influenced 
the recommendation of Secretary Seward that “the complaints 
of treason were unfounded.” On November 16, 1861, after 
an imprisonment of less than a month, the case was dismissed 
by President Lincoln.” 

And now, as an ex-Senator from a Union state, an anti- 
secessionist in principle, yet the owner of property both in 
California and the South, he found himself in a dilemma. It 
was because of this complicated situation—a Unionist with 
a strong heart-pull towards the Confederacy — that Gwin, after 
a sojourn in the South, sought a neutral ground in France in the 


fall of 1863. 


84 C. Niox, Expédition du Mexique, 1861-1867 (Paris, 1874), 504. Niox was a captain 
on the French general staff. Lefévre, Documents Officiels . . ., 11, 92. 

85 Lefévre, Documents Officiels . . ., il, 92, Hidalgo au Ministre d’Etat, April 30, 1864. 

36 The War of the Rebellion, Series u, Vol. 2, 1009-1012, 1014-1015, 1018-1020. 
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A short time after his arrival in Paris he was present at a 
dinner given by W. W. Corcoran, a prominent banker from 
Washington. Among the many distinguished guests were J. M. 
Mason and John Slidell—the Confederate agents—and the 
Marquis de Montholon, the newly appointed French minister 
to Mexico.** De Montholon was attracted towards Gwin and 
became intensely interested in his accounts of mining in Cali- 
fornia. So absorbed in this subject was the Marquis that a 
meeting was arranged for the next day. At this private con- 
ference the conversation touched upon the possibility of de- 
veloping the mineral resources of northern Mexico by the 
policy of inviting immigration to that section.” 

In the meanwhile Gwin had found another powerful ally 
who was interested in colonial enterprises—the Duke de 
Morny, President of the Corps Législatif, a natural brother of 
Napoleon, and a man ever on the alert for capitalistic ven- 
tures.*® With two such influential patrons there was little diffi- 
culty in arranging an early audience with Napoleon.” 

It was an opportune moment for Gwin when ushered into 
the presence of the Emperor. The necessary leader equipped 
to take the chief place in Napoleon’s economic scheme had 
arrived. Gwin, who had a definitely formed plan illustrated 
by maps and charts, found a ready listener. The Emperor was 
keenly interested in every phase and particularly pleased with 
the suggestion that the difficulties of supplying provisions for 
a French colony in Mexico could be overcome by the importa- 
tion of flour from Valparaiso and mining utensils from other 
countries, for which payments could be made in low rates or 
in labor.* 

At the close of the audience Gwin was given a letter to the 
Minister of Finance.** After two interviews with this minister 


37 Gwin, Memoirs, 201. 

38 Jbid., 207. 

39 Lefévre, Documents Officiels . . ., 1, 95. 

40 Jbid.; Niox, Expédition du Mexique, 503; Gwin, Memoirs, 215; Gwin to the 
Emperor, July 3, 1865, Gwin Papers; Overland Monthly, Second Series, xvu, 596. 

41 Gwin, Memoirs, 216. 


42 Tbid., 216-217; Gwin to Napoleon, July 3, 1865, Gwin Papers; Overland Monthly, 
Second Series, xvi, 596. 
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and conferences with other influential parties, he was requested 
to submit his colonization plan in writing to Drouyn de Lhuys, 
French Minister of Foreign Affairs. This was done.** 

The scheme provided for a territorial organization formed 
from Sonora and Chihuahua — excluding, so far as possible, 
lands occupied by the Mexican population — and called “The 
Mining Department of North Mexico;” a military establish- 
ment selected from the best soldiers of the French army of 
occupation so as to work the mines, serve in camp duty, and 
engage in expeditions; a government administered by a Direc- 
tor-in-Chief of Colonization and of Mines, a Commissary 
Extraordinary, and an Assayer — all appointed by the French 
Emperor; a highly organized system of courts; and a technical 
board supervised by an Engineer-in-Chief. Provision was made 
for a royalty of six percent on the gross proceeds of each gold 
and silver mine to be paid in bullion to the Imperial treasury. 
The preémption system of land holding was authorized with 
the requirement that an oath of allegiance to the Emperor 
Maximilian should be required of all land applicants not 
citizens of Mexico.** At a meeting of the Council of State, over 
which the French Emperor presided, it was decided to adopt 
the project and to carry it into execution.” 

Soon after this decision Napoleon submitted the plan to 
Maximilian and Gwin was later received by the Archduke at 
the Tuileries. The apparent interest of Maximilian on this 
occasion led Gwin to expect his hearty codperation.*® 

The next step was to acquaint the Mexican government with 
the details of the scheme. On April 23 Drouyn de Lhuys en- 
trusted a copy of the project to José Hidalgo, the Mexican 
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monarchial representative in France, to be sent by him to the 
foreign minister in Mexico. In transmitting this document 
Hidalgo wrote: “The proposition, although inadmissible for 
Mexico, astonishes me by the mere idea which has been con- 
ceived.” “’ From the Mexican Foreign Office the plan was 
sent to the Minister of the Fomento with the request for a 
report on the subject.* 

The stage was now set for Gwin’s entrance into Mexico. 
With a letter from the Emperor to General Bazaine, com- 
mander-in-chief of the French army, instructing him to furnish 
a military escort and give all necessary aid for the colonization 
of Sonora and Chihuahua, he left France two weeks after the 
departure of Maximilian.” 


Gwin in Mexico 


Exactly a month after the arrival of Maximilian and Char- 
lotte in Mexico, Gwin left Vera Cruz for the capital.*° Im- 
mediately he called upon the Marquis de Montholon who took 
him to the military headquarters where the letter from the 
Emperor was presented.” On this occasion he did not see 
Bazaine, as the General — fearing open negotiations — deemed 
it advisable to arrange a secret interview.” 

During his residence in Mexico Gwin was the guest of 
Colonel Talcott, a Virginian, who resided in an old mansion — 
Casa Amarilla —on the summit of a hill at Tacubaya, suburb 
of the capital.°* His remarkable personality made him the 
most conspicuous figure ‘“‘among the group of Southern leaders 
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assembled in Mexico.” ™ To these friends he talked willingly 
and fluently of his plans. Generously he offered to share with 
them the profits from the enterprise. All were to become 
wealthy; “every dollar invested was to return thousands; every 
thousand, millions.” It was at Colonel Talcott’s home that the 
first conference with Bazaine was held.” 

The Marshal promised his support of the project but advised 
Gwin not to call upon the Emperor. He warned that the Im- 
perial ministers were hostile to the plan and would use their 
influence to prevent its accomplishment.” 

Regardless of the admonition, Gwin sought an audience 
with Maximilian but was informed that the Emperor was 
leaving the capital. Later he was received by the head of 
Maximilian’s cabinet, Eloin, who seemed piqued that the con- 
ference with Bazaine had preceded an interview with the 
Emperor. It appeared that the relations between the French 
military authorities and the Mexican Imperial government 
were inharmonious. Therefore, believing the support of the 
military forces an essential to the success of his plan, Gwin 
determined to place his dependence upon the Marshal.” 

Meantime Bazaine had written Napoleon of the state of 
affairs in Mexico. Gwin, knowing of this letter, wrote to his 
son in Paris enclosing a note for the Duke de Morny, which 
pressed upon him the vital importance of urging Napoleon to 
send troops to Sonora to aid in the execution of his colonization 
plan. A reference to the enclosed letter indicates the financial 
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interest of De Morny in the project. It read, “The letter should 
be delivered in person by some one, and the Duke urged to 
see the emperor at once, and also to send his funds and men 
with his money.” * 

The summer of 1864 passed while Gwin acquainted himself 
with conditions in Mexico. By fall he was convinced that the 
success of his plan was dependent upon the strength of the 
Empire, which could be established only by the rule of a strong 
hand. But three months of restlessness did not abate his hope. 
Of this period Colonel Blanchot said: “I saw this venerable 
American and was a witness of his restlessness, of his disillu- 
sions, and of his anger, when, at that time, he came into collision 
with the Emperor of Mexico. . . The Marshal did all that 
was possible to bring success to this enterprise, which was very 
closely connected with the ratification of the treaty passed by 
the Regency that conceded to France the exploitation of the 
mines of Sonora not already granted.” * In September Gwin 
wrote to Napoleon: “It is to the colonization of North Mexico 
under the land system of the United States and the mining 
code of Spain, that we must look for the solution of this ques- 
tion: Can the Empire be made permanent?” © 

A short time afterwards Napoleon echoed this idea and urged 
Maximilian to form a definite decision on the financial organi- 
zation of his government. “I know that Mr. Gwyn’s projects 
have not met with favor in Mexico,” he wrote, “and yet he is 
the man best able to be of service in that country. In order to 
exploit Sonora it is necessary to adopt the Spanish code for 
the mines, and that of North America for the colonists. 

“Tt is feared in Mexico that Sonora may become an Ameri- 
can province, but, believe me, even if nothing is done, it will 
become one by force of circumstances. Colonists and adven- 
turers are already entering the province one by one, and as 
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soon as a great number of them are there, without government, 
organization and control, they will declare themselves inde- 
pendent. This will not happen, if the Government places itself 
at the head of immigration, plants its flag there, and organizes 
the country.” ® 

Maximilian in reply declared, “The establishment of a 
regular government in Sonora under the simultaneous pro- 
tection of the French and Mexican flags is the object of all 
my care, and will, I hope, enable me in a not too distant future 
to enhance the resources of this interesting portion of my vast 
empire. Thanks to the establishment of this government, [ shall 
then be charmed to see Mr. Gwyn attract there the many 
American colonists who appear to be merely awaiting a sign 
from him to come and group themselves round him to seek 
their fortune.” ” 

It is interesting to compare the letter to Maximilian with 
Gwin’s ‘‘Mémorandum to the Emperor of September, 1864.” 
The same points are made. It is evident that Napoleon made 
use of Gwin’s arguments in writing to the Archduke. It is also 
well to remember that, although the ministers of both Maxi- 
milian and Napoleon later denied any part in the encourage- 
ment of Gwin’s plan, these letters prove conclusively that both 
governments were implicated. 

Meanwhile — regardless of the imperial interest in the proj- 
ect — the continued friction between the French military estab- 
lishment and the government of Maximilian, the internal 
disorders, the hostility of the ministers toward the plan, and 
the absence of Maximilian from the capital prevented the aid 
which Napoleon had promised. During the absence of Maxi- 
milian the affairs of State were directed by the Empress. Corta, 
the French financial agent and member of the Corps Législatif, 
submitted to her the Sonora colonization plan. Gwin believed 
the interview favorable, for he wrote to his daughter, “She 
raised many objections, as I expected she would, being a 
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woman, but they all fell on the parts of the treaty which were 
not material. . . The Empress read every word of it in the 
presence of Corta and declared . . . ‘Well, if France gets 
much, Mexico gets more.’ She ended by agreeing to everything, 
except some immaterial matters.” “ Yet, when the papers were 
presented for her signature, Charlotte declined to sign, giving 
as her reason her dread of the Emperor’s anger.“ But Maxi- 
milian was at all times evasive and only twice, while in Mexico, 
did Gwin see him and at no time was he granted an audience 
for the consideration of his plan.® 

On the other hand Gwin began to suspect that Marshal 
Bazaine would create no power in Mexico other than his own 
and that the success of the Mexican Empire was not upon his 
heart. The uncertainty of the situation increased with the 
order from France, late in 1864, for the withdrawal of a part 
of the troops as a preliminary step to the evacuation of the 
country. Consequently, after a consultation with De Mon- 
tholon, Gwin determined to return to France. He was furnished 
a military escort from Mexico City and sailed from Vera Cruz 
in January, 1865.” 


The Return to France 


Soon after his return to France Gwin sought an interview 
with the Duke de Morny. The Duke, though very ill, author- 
ized a message expressing regret in not receiving him but 
giving assurances of his desire for a conference at the earliest 
possible moment.® In the death of De Morny, four days later, 
Gwin lost a staunch ally-—still he continued to be hopeful. 
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There was another avenue of approach. A letter written 
by De Montholon to the French foreign minister and brought 
by Gwin from Mexico secured for him an early audience with 
the Emperor. Napoleon continued to show an intense interest 
in the possibility of creating a power in the great mining 
regions of Mexico as a foundation of the revenue with which 
to pay the French debt. He urged Gwin to prepare a second 
plan — on a larger scale than the first — to include Sinaloa and 
Durango, as well as Sonora and Chihuahua. Only on one con- 
dition would Gwin agree to do this—a guaranty of French 
military aid in his enterprise.” This condition was met and 
an order was sent to Bazaine to furnish the necessary military 
aid.” 

In accordance with Napoleon’s request a broader plan of 
colonization was drafted. The second plan embraced the colo- 
nization of the states of Sonora, Sinaloa, Durango, and Chi- 
huahua. The revenues from customs and the mines in these 
areas were to be set apart to pay the interest, or if in excess of 
the interest, to be applied to the principal of the Mexican debt 
to France. Provision was made for the introduction of capital 
and labor from all countries to work and develop the unoccu- 
pied mines and agricultural lands. Only one requirement would 
be made of emigrants — loyalty to the Imperial government. 
The plan included as an important feature a policy to promote 
friendship with the Yaqui and Mayo Indians and to encourage 
these tribes in useful pursuits.“ The military occupation of 
the colony should be temporary for it was understood that the 
French troops would be withdrawn as the settlements increased. 

A memorial was prepared by Gwin and submitted to Corta, 
the special agent of Napoleon in Mexico. This paper gave 
information concerning the physical features and potential 
wealth of the country and the nature of the Indian population. 
Again was stressed the importance of foreign labor and capital 
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as the foundation of economic strength. In emphasis of his 
desire for international good-will Gwin said: “It will be im- 
possible for the United States, or any other Government, to 
make the settlement of northern Mexico by inviting emigra- 
tion from all countries a cause of war, as there will be no hostile 
intent against any Government. In its settlement, no offense 
will be given or intended.” ” 

Corta was impressed by thé information contained in this 
memorial; in an eloquent address delivered before the French 
Senate on April 10, 1865, he urged the support of the inter- 
vention in Mexico and told of the advantages to be derived. 
His report of the wealth of the country was identical with the 
description given him by Gwin.” 

With great hope and encouragement from the French Em- 
peror and his associates, Gwin left for Mexico about the time 
of the fall of Richmond. But he knew nothing of this event 
until he reached Havana.’* Had this news been received in 
France before his departure, Napoleon, no doubt, would have 
withdrawn his support of the colonization project. 


The Second Attempt in Mexico 


In the meantime events in Mexico did not tend to prepare 
the way for a cordial reception of Gwin upon his return in 
May of 1865. There were very definite obstacles in the path 
of his success. The victory of the Union was a determining 
factor, for both Napoleon and Maximilian now hesitated to 
make an aggressive move northward. The Marquis de Mon- 
tholon, said by Gwin to have originated this scheme of colo- 
nization, was transferred to Washington just before Gwin’s 
arrival at Vera Cruz.” This change removed from Mexico the 
only real friend of the project. The fifty-five year old Marshal 
Bazaine — to whom was carried the order from Napoleon for 
a military support — was engrossed in preparations for marriage 
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to a Mexican girl of seventeen, which in his mind far outranked 
mere colonial schemes.** The Emperor on the eve of Gwin’s 
arrival in the capital absented himself for an indefinite period. 
And most significant of all was the rising tide of nationalism, 
always hostile to foreign intrusion. 

Even these discouragements did not destroy the buoyancy 
of Gwin’s hopes. Rumors of a complete change in Maximilian’s 
ministry made him confident of ‘a decree opening North 
Mexico to the enterprise of the world.” “ Others were equally 
as positive that the Doctor was “not a man to fail” and that 
“a domain . . . composed of four of Mexico’s richest States” 
would be open “to the most beautiful species of immigration 
ever known — all to become and remain a part of the empire 
of Mexico.” ® 

But by June of 1865 the dominant national spirit destroyed 
all hope of success. Early in the year abusive editorials ap- 
peared in Mexican newspapers and unfavorable accounts of 
Gwin were sent by Luis de Arroyo, Mexican consul in New 
York, to the Minister of Foreign Affairs.” These rumors spread 
rapidly from the palace to the street and were publicly pro- 
claimed in the press. The papers made a strong appeal to 
national sentiment in criticism of a bargain to transfer Sonora 
to French control without the consent of the country.® 

To check such attacks, Marshal Bazaine ordered all writers 
responsible for exciting discord to appear before the Council 
of War. In consequence several editors were arrested.’ But 
the cession of Sonora was so contrary to the sentiment of the 
people that stringent measures were in vain. The first publi- 
cations had appeared in small papers, and soon all the leading 
journals not controlled by the government echoed the fear. 
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El Pajaro V erde startled the public by reproducing an article 
from the New York Express which announced that Gwin, 
accompanied by French troops, was en route to Arispe by way 
of Guaymas to establish the Sonora colony. Upon the day of 
the publication of this article the ministers of Maximilian 
broke their thirteen months’ silence and authorized an emphatic 
denial of any designs for the cession of Sonora. A long defense 
of the Empire appeared in the Diario del Imperio, the official 
organ of the Imperial government. It was denied that Gwin 
bore any relation to the government. “We, even, believe that 
he is unknown to the members of the administration. His so- 
journ in Mexico signifies nothing, because the gates of the 
Empire are open to all the world,” the article read. It continued 
with the more startling contradiction: “We are, also, author- 
ized to say that the magnanimous and intelligent monarch who 
directs the destinies of France has given official notice to us, 
by the intermediary of his legation in this capital, that he has 
no part in the combinations which are being formed, relative 
to Sonora, our government being free to act as it shall judge 
the most suitable for the national interest.” ** 

Gwin was indignant. The following day-he prepared a 
letter to be sent to the editor of the Diario del Imperio. The 
letter was read to Bazaine in the hope of securing from him 
an official vindication. The Marshal not only declined to con- 
tradict the statements, but seriously objected to any publication 
of so confidential a nature. Furthermore, Bazaine refused to 
carry out the orders of Napoleon for the military protection 
of the colony.™ 

Gwin’s decision was made. He would leave Mexico imme- 
diately and forever.® Bazaine furnished him with a military 
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escort to Matamoras. He hoped by taking this route to check 
emigration from the United States into Mexico. But a surprise 
encounter with the army of the Liberals forced a retreat to 
Monterey. Finally, after a journey of adventure and danger, 
he crossed the Rio Grande near Laredo and proceeded to San 
Antonio where he reported to General Merritt of the United 
States Army. 

It was Gwin’s intention to apply for a permit to pass through 
the United States in order to sail for France.** Upon his request 
General Merritt granted him a pass to New Orleans where 
he reported to General Sheridan. Soon after his arrival he was 
arrested by Sheridan, under order of President Johnson, and 
confined in Fort Jackson.” 

As in the case of the first arrest, there was no charge filed 
against him. Both Colonel Hamblen, commandant at Fort 
Jackson, and General Sheridan were anxious to liberate him, 
but all efforts seemed in vain.* Finally, Gwin’s good friend 
George D. Prentice, editor of the Louisville Courier-Journal, 
made a special trip to Washington in December, 1865, to secure 
his freedom. His influence was effective.” On April 13, 1866, 
orders were received by Sheridan for a release conditioned 
upon a written parole to leave the United States and not return 
without the President’s permission.”” When Gwin indignantly 
declined to accept these humiliating terms a new order was sent 
granting an unqualified release. After a confinement of more 
than seven months he was again at liberty.” 


International Complications 


The Sonora episode had a significant bearing on the diplo- 
matic negotiations between the United States and France. The 
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fear that Napoleon III was the patron of an organization along 
the Rio Grande of persons hostile to the interest of the United 
States led Secretary of State Seward to inform the French 
government that the continued intervention of France in 
Mexico was regarded with impatience by the people of the 
United States.” 

Rumors of Gwin’s movements were circulated in political 
circles as early as 1864, but an official denial appeared in the 
Paris Moniteur of February 8, 1865, that “All reports circu- 
lating in the journals relative to accession made to France by 
the Mexican government of certain provinces of Sonora, Chi- 
huahua, etc., are absolutely unfounded.” * Also the French 
Emperor assured Bigelow, United States minister to France, 
that these reports were groundless.” And at this time Napoleon 
was carrying on negotiations with Gwin. 

In January, 1865, General Grant expressed alarm over the 
situation. ‘““The doctor,” he asserted, “is a rebel of the most 
virulent order.” He feared Gwin was organizing a movement 
in Mexico for the invasion of California and to offset this 
suggested to General McDowell — in command of the Depart- 
ment of the Pacific — to prepare to repel the invasion, if neces- 
sary. In the event of such an occurrence he warned: 


I would not rest satisfied with simply driving the invader onto Mexican 
soil, but would pursue him until overtaken, and would retain possession of 
the territory from which the invader started until indemnity for the past 
and security for the future, satisfactory to the Government, were insured. 
. . . In the threatened invasion, it will be the act of officials of the usurpers 
of the Government of Mexico, and would justify direct assistance on our 
part to re-establish the legitimate Government over that country.® 


General McDowell was thoroughly convinced of Gwin’s 
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alliance with Napoleon and placed him “in the same category 
with Davis, Mason and Slidell.” °° It was the general belief 
of Northern military and civil leaders that Gwin’s proposed 
colony was to become a place of refuge for secessionists and a 
base of attack upon the Union. So positive was McDowell of 
the endorsement of the plan by Napoleon, he issued orders 
against permits of embarkation to Mexico and excluded the 
so-called agents of Gwin from the Department of the Pacific.” 

One of these agents — a cultured English capitalist and rail- 
road promoter, Joseph Charles Ridge -— insisted that Gwin’s 
project was solely of a financial and industrial nature. Never- 
theless, McDowell continued to regard the whole as a scheme 
to attract emigration from the Confederacy and to establish a 
colony upon the frontier hostile to the “institutions, influence, 
and progress” of the United States.” 

In April Bigelow, minister of the United States in France, 
sent Seward information — received from Colonel Duncan of 
Mississippi who planned to join Gwin in Mexico — to the effect 
that Napoleon had promised Gwin the necessary military 
protection for his mining operations.” 

But there was nothing tangible upon which the government 
could act until the summer of 1865. At this time through the 
agency of Enrique A. Mejia, a Mexican liberalist, papers 
relative to Gwin were intercepted and sent to Romero, Juarist 
envoy to Washington. Romero submitted these papers to the 
Department of State. The documents consisted of two letters 
written by Gwin, one by his son, and several other papers con- 
cerning the project of colonization.“ There was nothing in 
the communications to implicate Gwin in a treasonable enter- 
prise. They revealed merely his distress over conditions in the 
United States, his sympathy for the fate of the Southern people, 
and his hope for the success of his new policy. 
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Seward did not so interpret them. To him the letters disclosed 
that William M. Gwin and his family were disloyal; that they 
were engaged in obtaining from Maximilian grants of mineral 
lands in Mexico adjoining the United States to be colonized 
by rebels to the Union; and that they claimed to have the 
support of the Emperor of France. Therefore Bigelow was 
instructed to communicate these conclusions to Drouyn de 
Lhuys, French foreign minister. He authorized him to state 
that the United States regarded with disfavor the French in- 
tervention in Mexico and, if the statements in the intercepted 
letters were true, such acts would be regarded as a menace to 
the political institutions of that country. 

Bigelow transmitted this information to the foreign minister 
with the comment that “the President confidently and sincerely 
expects in some form an assurance that all the pretences of 
Dr. Gwin and of his associates are destitute of any sanction 
from the Emperor of France.” *” 

De Lhuys resentfully replied that the Emperor rejected all 
inquiries based upon documents of a doubtful character, and 
it was not within his province to furnish information concerning 
speculative enterprises in Mexico. “As for France,” he wrote, 
‘“‘we have nothing to offer as a pledge of our intentions but our 
word, but we deem the word of France a guarantee . . . to 
remain strictly neutral with regard to affairs in Mexico.” *” 

In conversation with Bigelow, Drouyn de Lhuys admitted 
that Napoleon had received Gwin on several occasions while 
he had seen him twice, but denied that any agreements had 
been made. The conversations reported to have passed between 
Gwin and the Emperor, and with Marshal Bazaine, he said, 
could never have occurred.** From these conferences Bigelow 


101 House Executive Documents, 39 Cong., 1 sess., no. 73, §39, Seward to Bigelow, July 
13, 1865. 

102 [bid., 540-541, Bigelow to Drouyn de Lhuys, August 1, 1865; Arrangoiz, Méjico 
desde 1808 hasta 1867, Wl, 331. 

103 Jhid., 541; Eugénie to Charlotte, September 28, 1865, Photostat, Library of Con- 
gress, published in Corti, Maximilian und Charlotte von Mexiko, u, Appendix, 67. 


104 Bigelow, Retrospections of an Active Life, m1, 165, Bigelow to Seward, August 
31, 1865. 
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inferred that the foreign minister wished to leave the impres- 
sion that the Emperor was gradually withdrawing his army 
from Mexico and that the relations of Napoleon with Gwin 
had been such as would not bear the light. He also suspected 
that the Emperor felt an irritation at being questioned on the 
subject.*” 

In the belief that the Gwin speculations had failed, this topic 
was omitted from future correspondence and the United States 
government accepted the renewed assurances of French neu- 
trality.*°°° Nevertheless, the Gwin episode had directed the 
attention of the government towards the movement of emigra- 
tion across the Rio Grande and the knowledge of this situation 
influenced a more aggressive tone in the negotiations which 
led to the termination of the French occupation of Mexico. 


The Purposes of Gwin 


It appears that Gwin held no hostile intent towards his 
country. Available documents reveal no indication that he 
planned to use his colony in Mexico as a base of operations 
against the United States. He was not sent to France as an 
official representative of the Confederacy; yet he sympathized 
with the principles for which the South fought and deplored 
the sufferings of her people. On the other hand, he loved the 
Union and spoke with pride of his past associations with it. 
With no expectation of giving publicity to his words, he wrote 
his brother in June, 1864, “I want no Dukedoms, nor any honors 
the Emperor can bestow upon me. Nothing can be as high as 
what I have been, as a Senator in the greatest body of the 
greatest nation on the earth.” *” 





105 Jbid., 168. 

106 Jbid., 182, Seward to Bigelow, August 24, 1865; House Executive Documents, 39 
Cong., I sess., no. 73, 542. 

107 Overland Monthly, Second Series, xvitl, 206, Gwin to his brother, June 1, 1864. 
The title of Duke was never conferred upon Gwin. The designation originated in the 
newspapers of the United States. In 1865 Gwin read a reference to himself as “Dr. 
W. M. Gwin, Duke of Sonora.” Indignantly he exclaimed: “There is not a word of 
truth in that statement. No power on earth could make me a Duke.” Told by Hamblen, 
extract from Autobiography, 6, Gwin Papers. Col. Hamblen was commandant at Fort 
Jackson during Gwin’s imprisonment in 186s. 
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However, there is some indication that he planned to urge, 
unofficially, the recognition of the Confederacy upon the Mexi- 
can Imperial government. General William Preston at Havana 
states that Gwin brought letters to him from Mason and agreed 
to use his influence to secure an invitation from the government 
of Maximilian for Preston to go to Mexico.’*” In acting thus 
Gwin did not consider himself a disloyalist, for — according 
to his conception — the Union no longer existed. The compact 
of states was broken by the administration in the attempt to 
force its principles upon “Sovereign States,” so he believed. 

From astrictly personal viewpoint, Gwin’s project in Mexico 
was a business proposition. He hoped to gain wealth and rebuild 
the fortune which he believed shattered by the Civil War. In 
a letter he said, “I intend to reverse my action in California. 
I went there determined not to make money, but to devote all 
my energies to obtaining and maintaining political power. 
Now, I go for money, and shall let power alone.” *” | 

There was also the colonizing motive “to populate an im- 
portant part of an Empire in the richest mineral country in 
the world.” He expected to open his colony to a large mining 
and agricultural population from all sections of the United 
States, especially from the Pacific Slope. This pioneer move- 
ment was to be followed by a world wide emigration. To him 
this was ‘“‘a great work.” **° His system provided for a coloniza- 
tion founded upon individual hopes and enterprises rather than 
corporate wealth and privileges.™ 

Although his plan did not include an offensive movement 
against the United States, it doubtless aroused the interest of 
many Southern people in emigration. To what extent, if any, 


108 Bigelow, Retrospections of an Active Life, u, 197, Preston to Jefferson Davis, 
June 28, 1864. Preston was commissioned as “Envoy Extraordinary of the Confederate 
States” to the Imperial Court of Mexico. He reached Havana where he awaited de- . 
velopments. Ibid., 200. 

109 Qwerland Monthly, Second Series, xvi, 206, Gwin to his brother, June 1, 1864. 

110 Jbid. 

111 Bigelow, Retrospections of an Active Life, u, 197. A competitor for Napoleon’s 
aid, Fould, proposed large mining monopolies to great French corporations for the 
development and colonization of the country. Napoleon preferred Gwin’s plan. Preston 
to Davis, June 28, 1864, idem. 
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Gwin was responsible for the movement of Confederate gen- 
erals into Mexico during the summer of 1865, available mate- 
rials have failed to reveal. Before the war he had been closely 
associated with General A. W. Terrell and other Southern 
leaders, who crossed the Rio Grande at the end of the war, 
and it is probable that some correspondence upon the coloniza- 
tion project had passed between them. But the main purpose 
of these leaders was similar to that of Gwin’s — to rebuild their 
fortunes in a new country under a friendly administration.” 

It is true that General Kirby Smith held some hope of aid 
from Mexico to the Confederacy. In May, 1865, he gave in- 
structions for an unofficial assurance to the government of 
Mexico that “there is every probability that our Government 
will be willing to enter into a liberal agreement with the au- 
thorities of the Mexican Empire, based upon the principle of 
mutual protection from their common enemy. . . There are 
under my command,” he said, “sixty thousand men; of these 
are nine thousand Missourians who have been driven from their 
homes and, no doubt, upon favorable inducements of immi- 
gration and protection being held out to them, will take service 
with the power so favoring them. There are besides not less 
than ten thousand men from other states, to whom a vassalage 
to the Federal government would be intolerable and who would 
rally around any flag that promises to lead them to battle against 
their former foe.” ** But Gwin had no part in this plan. 

The emigration of Confederate generals was not the initial 
advance across the Rio Grande. The vanguard made its ap- 
pearance early in 1865. Colonel Blanchot of Bazaine’s staff 
was greatly impressed with the peculiarities of these arrivals. 
“Tt was a group of a score of persons arriving direct from 
Louisiana and a few European colonists.” Blanchot was espe- 
cially charmed with a picturesque group of the tribe of Kinka- 
poos under the leadership of their supreme chief. ‘““That which 
impressed us most in the person of the great chief,” he wrote, 


112 The War of the Rebellion, Series 1, Vol. 48, Part 2, 1195, Slaughter to Steele, 


August 20, 1865. 
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‘“‘was a large silver medal bearing the picture of Louis Xv and 
upon the reverse side, the inscription ‘4 sa fidéle et bien-aimée 
tribu des Kinkapoos, Le Roi Louts le quinziéme.’ It was, in- 
deed, an old French tribe of our beautiful colony of Louisiana 
. coming to ask of the great chief of France whom they 
knew to be all powerful in Mexico, sufficient lands to live in 
peace, as formerly under the rule of King Louis xv.” ™ 
Many other references have been found indicating that emi- 
gration had started in 1865, but these were detached groups. 
The great movement planned by Gwin was never accomplished. 
In the letters and documents relating to Gwin’s project, it 
was clearly stated that the new colony should be a part of the 
Mexican Empire. He intended to carry out his part in good 
faith, but in the background of his mind there was the idea 
that future events — which he did not engage to control — might 
alienate this territory.”° Perhaps he thought, if the conflict in 
the United States ended in favor of the North, the new state 
of Sonora might be added to the Union. But, if the South should 
be victorious, he believed there was the possibility for the 
establishment of a Pacific Republic with the northern districts 
of Mexico as an important addition.”* As early as April, 1860, 
he had proclaimed in the United States Senate: “I hope that 
this Union will be imperishable, but if it is ever broken up, the 
eastern boundary of the Pacific Republic will be, in my opinion, 
the Sierra Madre and the Rocky Mountains.” ** And on Febru- 
ary 8, 1861, he had written his friend Calhoun Benham of San 
Francisco, ‘““The cotton states are out forever. The border states 
will follow; it is only a quéstion of time. The chances are 
there will be two republics, North and South, with amicable 
relations. Time will probably turn it into three.” ** 
Ultimately he expected this area to be attached to California 
regardless of whether California remained in the Union or 


114 Blanchot, L’Intervention Francaise au Mexique, ul, 285-286. 
115 Hamblen, extract from Autobiography, 7, Gwin Papers. 
116 Gwin, Memoirs, 249%. 

117 Congressional Globe, 36 Cong., 1 sess., 1728. 

118 The War of the Rebellion, Series u, Vol. 2, 1015. 
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became a part of a Western Republic. He foresaw in the de- 
velopment of the mines a great trade for the country which 
controlled them. His eye was upon the trade of the centuries — 
China and the Indies — and his object was to establish a direct 
route from the Orient through North Mexico to Europe. He 
dreamed of a railroad from Mazatlan to the mouth of the Rio 
del Norte to connect with the railroads of Texas and open 
communications with all the great seaports of the South and, 
later, with every port in the North. “This,” he said, “would 
secure the monopoly of the transit for consumption of products 
from China, Japan, and the East Indies, to North America, 
South America, and Europe.” *” 

In conclusion it may be said that the chief purpose of Gwin 
in his plan for the colonization of North Mexico was to exploit 
the silver mines and to lay the foundation of a commercial 
empire. His project was defeated by Napoleon’s fear of Ameri- 
can opposition and the overwhelming power of Mexican na- 
tionalism. 

HALLIE M. MCPHERSON 

Fort Worth, Texas 





119 Gwin, Memorandum, September, 1864, Gwin Papers. 














Attitudes and Policies of George F. Seward, 
American Minister at Peking, 1876-1880 


Some Phases of the Co-operative Policy 
Paul Hibbert Clyde 


Should the historian of Far Eastern diplomacy be assigned 
the task of selecting the great personalities who have repre- 
sented the United States in China during the 19th century, his 
list would assuredly not contain the name of George F. Seward. 
In all probability he would mention Caleb Cushing, Anson 
Burlingame, and perhaps W. W. Rockhill. It is beyond ques- 
tion that these men did render conspicuous service. Neverthe- 
less the structure of American policy in China was not built 
by them alone. Ministers of modest reputation but high ca- 
pacity performed a labor not less essential. The positive views 
of J. Ross Browne’ (1868-69) tempered somewhat by those 
of Frederick F. Low (1869-74) ? were as vital to any appraisal 
of Chinese affairs as were those of Burlingame in 1867. Yet 
their names are all but unknown in their diplomatic capacity 
save to the student of Far Eastern affairs. The career of George 
F. Seward in China has experienced a similar fate. Like his 
predecessors, Browne, Low, and Avery, he served as Minister 
in Peking in days when Chinese diplomacy lacked the volcanic 
qualities it had enjoyed in the wake of an “opium” or an 
“Arrow” war. The problems which arose, though no less diffi- 
cult, were the problems of peaceful intercourse, and if it be 


1 See “The China Policy of J. Ross Browne,” a paper delivered by the writer before 
the American Historical Association, Minneapolis, December, 1931, and published in 
The Pacific Historical Review, September, 1932. 

2 Some aspects of Low’s policy are developed in a paper, “Frederick F. Low and the 
Tientsin Massacre,” delivered by the writer before the American Oriental Society, 
Chicago, March, 1932, and published in The Pacific Historical Review, March, 1933. 
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granted that their solution was by no means so urgent as in days 
of the “gun-boat” policy, it follows that ministers were less 
likely in these days to reap the rewards of great diplomatic 
victories. The fact remains, however, that the history of Ameri- 
can relations with China cannot be written until the careers of 
what one might term the “lesser” diplomats have been given 
more careful study. 

George F. Seward entered the China service at the youthful 
age of twenty-one as consul at Shanghai in the same year (1861) 
that his more famous uncle, William H. Seward, entered Lin- 
coln’s cabinet as Secretary of State. He was elevated to the rank 
of consul-general in 1864 and finally, due to the untimely death 
at Peking of Benjamin P. Avery in November, 1875, succeeded 
to his post as American Minister to China in January of the 
following year. In this capacity he served until August, 1880. 
Although his position and rapid rise in the consular service 
were due to family influence, it must be affirmed that Seward 
displayed energy, some independence of thought, and at times 
a noteworthy aggressiveness in the conduct of his office. In 
1867, he was selected to negotiate a treaty with Korea, a com- 
mission which for various reasons could not be executed at 
the time. Four years later a similar commission was entrusted 
to the American minister, Frederick F. Low. Seward, then 
consul-general at Shanghai, offered on his own responsibility 
to relieve the Minister of the task and, on being refused, de- 
clined to accompany Low as second commissioner. There is 
rather strong basis for the belief that a series of inspired articles 
appearing subsequently in a Shanghai newspaper attacking the 
methods used by Low in the Korean mission was in fact a 
somewhat childish attempt at revenge on the part of the Consul- 
General.* 

Petty jealousies and personal ambitions were not foreign to 
young Seward and in later years both threatened to undermine 
his personal and official reputation. Nevertheless, it would be a 





3 United States Department of State (Archive Section). China Despatches, xxx1, no. 
108, Low to Fish, November 25, 1871. 
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mistake to assume that these unhappy circumstances distorted 
his views on Chinese affairs or lessened in any degree the vigor 
with which he attacked incessantly the duties of his office. When 
in 1876 he became American minister, the diplomatic body in 
Peking was confronted with an assortment of problems as 
baffling as they were numerous. There were the ever present 
problems of treaty revision and interpretation, the latter in- 
volving questions of official intercourse, judicial procedure and 
the taxation of foreign goods. To these major and basic issues 
could be added others less pressing if not less important: the. 
opening of Korea by Japan, and American relationships thereto, 
treaty problems with Spain occasioned by the barbarous con- 
duct of the coolie trade, and embarrassments arising from the 
mistreatment of Chinese in California. To these and numerous 
other questions had been added in 1875 that major diplomatic 
controversy between Great Britain and China resulting from 
the Margary massacre, involving as it did the treaty interests 
of all the leading western powers in China. To the diplomatic 
labors which followed, Minister Seward brought the full 
weight of his experience. His views on every conceivable ques- 
tion arising in the diplomatic world of Peking are to be found 
in voluminous despatches, where they are debated at length 
and defended with vigor. If in these years American policy 
in China was not rescued from the secondary position to which 
it had fallen in 1858, the fault assuredly was not Mr. Seward’s. 
Whatever his shortcomings, any failure to keep his government 
informed adequately was not one of them. 

The incident which, more than any other, revived the Peking 
diplomats in the years 1875 and 1876, was the Margary mas- 
sacre. It had occurred in February, 1875. In the following 
month the British Minister in Peking, Sir Thomas Wade, 
learned of the murder and within eight days presented demands 
for redress. These related not only to the murder of Margary 
but also included extraneous matters touching upon the audi- 
ence question, the development of trade, and taxation of foreign 
goods. Traditional diplomacy was again at work. The British 
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Minister would utilize an incident, the murder of a national, 
as the convenient pretext for pressing the settlement of out- 
standing questions. For a year and a half stormy negotiations 
followed between Sir Thomas and the Chinese foreign office, 
terminating in the signature of the Chefoo Convention on 
September 13, 1876.* With the details of these negotiations we 
are not primarily concerned and may turn therefore to a con- 
sideration of the part played in them by Minister Seward, a 
part which devolved upon him from the day he reached 
Peking until the very close of his ministry. 

Seward’s views as he approached the task were eminently 
fair in content and reserved in statement. He held that the 
foreigner possessed no right to regard the actions of China 
with “preconceived distrust” though it was equally clear that 
China had failed in her duty to protect Margary. England’s 


4 For a detailed narrative account of the Margary Massacre and Chefoo Convention, 
the reader is referred to H. B. Morse, The International Relations of the Chinese 
Empire (London, 1918), u, ch. 14. 

The Chefoo Convention signed September 13, 1876, consisted of three settlements. 

Section 1. Settlement of the Yunnan Case. Proclamations and instructions approved 
by the British Minister were to be issued in all the provinces. Appropriate regulations 
were to provide for the regulation of the frontier trade between Burma and Yunnan. 
A second mission might be sent from India. For five years British officers might be 
stationed in Yunnan. Indemnity was to be paid to the families of the murdered and 
for the expenses occasioned by the case and to meet the claims of British merchants. 
An imperial letter expressing regret was to be carried by mission to London. 

Section 2. Official Intercourse. China was to invite the foreign representatives to 
consider a code of official etiquette in order that the same regard might be shown 
foreign representatives as when residing in other foreign countries. The Powers were 
likewise to be invited to consider measures for the more effective administration of 
justice at the open ports. Mixed cases were to be tried by the official of the defendant’s 
nationality, the official of the plaintiff's nationality merely attending to watch the pro- 
ceedings in the interest of justice. 

Section 3. Trade. In consideration of an undertaking “to allow the ground rented 
by foreigners at the different ports to be regarded as the area of exemption from 
likin,” the Chinese government agreed to open four additional treaty ports. Six places 
on the Yangtse were also to be opened, not as treaty ports but as ports of call for 
steamers. The foreign settlement area at each port was to be defined in consultation. 
Arrangements were to be made for the simultaneous collection of duty and likin on 
opium, both to be paid on removal from bond. 

The volume of criticism of the Chefoo Convention and the fact that two thirds of 
it required the assent of all the other treaty powers to its execution resulted in much 
delay. Ratification of the convention by England did not take place until July, 1885. 

For text of the Convention see United States Foreign Relations, 1877, 74-77. 
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preparation for and conduct of the mission had been correct 
in every way.” In conversations with high Chinese officials, 
especially Li Hung Chang, the Minister contented himself 
with the counsel that China should do what was “right,” the 
assumption being, it seemed, that England would not ask more 
than might “well be defended.” ° By May of 1876, the Anglo- 
Chinese tilt seemed no nearer settlement than it had a year 


previously. Seward’s comments took the form of qualifications 
on the co-operative policy. 


My experience in China teaches me that it is difficult to secure what may 
be called conjoint action of a formal character when the grievance com- 
plained of immediately affects one nationality only, and anything beyond 
remonstrance with the Chinese is required.” 


With these views in mind Seward declined to join Sir Thomas 
in protests on the status of social intercourse or on the abuses 
in the taxation of foreign goods so long as these matters were 
to be made a part of the Margary settlement.® His review of 


the case as presented to the Department in June was well con- 
sidered. 


His [the British Minister’s] suspicious manner. of dealing with the 
Chinese has opened him to severe criticism. . . As it is, some part of the 
failures of the Chinese may, perhaps, be attributed to the irritation which 
he has inflicted upon them. 

But after making liberal allowances for the obstinacy which he may have 
aroused, it is evident that this Government does not come up to Western 
standards of duty. . . They do not yet appreciate the fact, and probably 
will not, until many rude experiences shall have borne it home to them.® 


During July and August, Seward reported fully on the ap- 
parent reasons for the deadlock between the British Minister 
and the Chinese. He had a number of interviews with Robert 
Hart, the Inspector-General of Customs, who was acting be- 
tween the Chinese and Sir Thomas, in which he voiced strongly 


5 China Despatches, xL, no. 18, Seward to Fish, Hongkong, February 25, 1876. 
6 Jbid., xL, no. 45, Seward to Fish, Peking, April 10, 1876. 

7 Ibid., xL, no. 56, Seward to Fish, Peking, May 5, 1876. 

8 Ibid., xL, no. 59, Seward to Fish, Peking, May 6, 1876. 

9 Jbid., xL1, no. 87, Seward to Fish, Peking, June 20, 1876. 
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objections to any proposal to legalize the tax commonly re- 
ferred to as /ikin.*° Seward was inclined to believe that there 
was an understanding between Hart and Wade (both Irishmen 
and warm friends) and that the former, by his alarming letters 
to the Chinese Foreign Office exaggerating the danger from 
British action, was following a doubtful “course of morality.” ™ 

His charge of bad faith against Mr. Hart, Seward was careful 
later to withdraw. Writing in October after the Chefoo agree- 
ment had been signed he said: 


What I have learned from Sir Thomas in . . . various conversations 
with him, and with Mr. Hart, leads me to dismiss a suspicion . . . that 
the two . . . were working together. But I am still unable to explain Mr. 


Hart’s alarming letters to the Viceroy.?” 


The answer to this question was, of course, that Mr. Hart 
understood the temperament of the British minister and of the 
Chinese Foreign Office better than did Mr. Seward. Strong 
language was necessary to impress the T7'sunglt Yamen with 
the gravity of the situation. Seward at least could congratulate 
himself that the Chinese approved his course as an onlooker 
at the final Chefoo conversations, and in the then changing 
personnel of the diplomatic body he foresaw a brighter future 
for the co-operative policy.” 

Issues raised by the Chefoo Convention which were of in- 
terest to all the treaty powers afforded Mr. Seward occasion 
to present to his colleagues the comprehensiveness of his own 
views. Io the conference of foreign representatives which met 
in Peking in the closing months of 1876, he submitted a memo- 
randum of questions which in his view required consideration 
by the diplomatic body, by the Foreign Office, and the home 
governments. Under the head of official intercourse he dealt 
with questions of audience with the Emperor, letters of cred- 
ence, intercourse with high officials at Peking and the whole 





10 Jbid., xLI, no. 104, Seward to Fish, Peking, July 6, 1876. 

11 Jbid., xLu, no. 123, Seward to Fish, Chefoo, August 23, 1876. 
12 [bid., XLul, no. 135, Seward to Fish, Peking, October 4, 1876. 
18 Jbid., XLU, nos. 123 and 135. 
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code of official etiquette. Under judicial matters he discussed 
questions of jurisdiction, conflicts in commercial law, defects 
of the Chinese courts, legal cases arising in the interior of 
China, the proper rules governing the issuing of passports and 
the failure of the Chinese to adopt the international collision 
code.” 

After the departure of Sir Thomas Wade for England in 
November, the ministers were again in conference from which 
there emerged a joint statement of views upon questions which 
had been raised by the Chefoo Convention. This joint statement 
Mr. Seward forwarded to Washington in December accom- 
panied by his own comments thereon. It is not only one of the 
longest but perhaps the ablest of his despatches.”® 

In all the discussions on questions arising out of the negotia- 
tions between Sir Thomas Wade and the Chinese, Seward had 
taken an active and sometimes a leading part. He must in fact 
at times have appeared as something of a busy-body. None the 
less his arguments were usually to the point and if not finally 
accepted by his colleagues were at least worthy of their con- 
sideration. 

In preparing the joint statement for submission to their gov- 
ernments, Seward and his colleagues addressed themselves to 
the terms of the Chefoo Agreement, since parts of that Agree- 
ment were to be submitted by the British government to the 
powers. The Chinese government had already taken this step 
by submitting questions raised at Chefoo to the diplomatic 
body for joint consideration. Section I of the Chefoo Conven- 
tion related specifically to the Margary Massacre and of this 
naturally nothing was said in the joint statement. Questions 
raised by Section II, Part I of the Convention appear in the 
joint statement of the ministers under the following heads: 
(1) the audience question, (2) intercourse between foreign 
representatives and Chinese ministers and (3) intercourse be- 
tween consuls and local authorities. 





14 Jbid., xLul, no. 153, Seward to Fish, Peking, October 30, 1876. 


15 Jbid., xLu, no. 164, Seward to Fish, Peking, November 22, 1876; and XLim, no. 177, 
Seward to Fish, Peking, December 5, 1876. 
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On the question of audience neither Seward nor his col- 
leagues could discover any advantage in demanding an audi- 
ence with a boy Emperor six years of age, especially during 
the regency of women. Nor did they think it advisable to 
demand an opportunity to present their letters of credence. 
Seward’s views in this respect are representative of the op- 
portunist policy of the diplomatic corps.*® 


In my opinion, indeed, it would be idle to essay the preparation and 
acceptance of a Code which would meet the views of the Chinese, and would 
be satisfactory to us. We can differ, and we can pass by a great deal that 
is unsatisfactory, by a kind of tacit agreement not to see such things. . . In 
the words of our Minute: “Improvement in this respect, must be the work 
of time.” 17 


Seward led his colleagues in the view that intercourse be- 
tween the consuls and provincial Chinese officials should be 
the subject of representations to Peking. Explaining his atti- 
tude as expressed in the joint statement he said: 


. it does seem necessary to claim, for the Consuls, the right to address 
all Chinese Officials in the way in which Consuls elsewhere may address 
Officers of the State to which they are accredited, and to have access to them 
without being required to submit to any forms or ceremonies which are 
unbecoming.?® 


On the remaining questions dealt with in the joint statement 
Seward comments at much greater length. These were ques- 
tions of judicial procedure, the Mixed Court of Shanghai, and 
the more perfect administration of justice. Problems essen- 
tially legal, they appealed to Seward’s turn of mind, which 
was in large measure legalistic. It is obvious from his corre- 
spondence that he derived much enjoyment from debating and 
defending his ideas on the rights of Americans over whom he 
presided in China. The subject of extraterritoriality had long 
been a favorite one with him. His long term in the consular 
service at Shanghai had given him every opportunity to observe 





16 For the narrative background of the audience question see Morse, o/. cit., 1, ch. 13. 
17 China Despatches, xi, no. 177. 
18 Jbid., XLII, no. 177. 
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itin practice and it was thus not unnatural that he should regard 
himself as something of an authority. : 

Seward’s apprehensions were first aroused over questions of 
jurisdiction in civil cases. It happened in this way. Until 1874 
all trials of civil matters in which Americans and Chinese had 
been concerned had been heard and determined in the court 
of the defendant. The same rule had been followed between 
British subjects and Chinese. The practice, however, was sud- 
denly disturbed when the judge of the British Supreme Court 
at Shanghai declared that cases between British subjects and 
Chinese, must be heard under the treaties, jointly, by native 
and foreign officers, acting together. At the time, both Seward 
and the British Minister were in agreement that the ruling of 
the judge was “unnecessary,” that the traditional practice was 
defensible under the British and American treaties, and that 
it gave better results. The matter had not been carried further 
at the time, but in the Chefoo Convention there was reference 
to the need of a “more perfect administration of justice at the 
ports” and this had led the foreign representatives to deal 
specifically with this question in the joint statement. 

In criminal matters no serious threat to the exercise of 
complete extraterritoriality had ever arisen since the signing 
of the treaties. The ministers were therefore content in their 
joint statement to affirm that “no different system can be ad- 
mitted.” The point raised by the decision of the British judge, 
however, called for a more extended statement. 


Referring more particularly to matters of a civil nature, the undersigned 
meet, at once, the fact that there is a radical difference in the reading of the 
Treaties upon the point of jurisdiction. The representative of the United 
States is of opinion that the treaties concluded between the United States 
and China give, in effect, full jurisdiction in civil matters to the court of the 
defendant in all cases between Americans and Chinese arising within the 
territory of China, and states that this principle has been rigidly adhered 
to since the date of the first Treaty. 3 

The representatives of Russia, Germany, France, and Spain are of opinion 
that, under their Treaties all cases of a civil nature arising between Chinese 
and the subjects of their several Governments in China should be heard and 
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determined by officers of the respective nationalities acting conjointly. They 
admit, however, that in practice, the state of affairs is different from that 
which is presented by their Treaties. In many cases the Chinese plaintiffs 
have submitted their grievances to the decision of foreign courts without 
asking the intervention of their own officials, while in those cases against 
Chinese, in which it has been found difficult for the Consular officer to reach 
an agreement with the Chinese magistrate, the course of the latter has seemed 
to be controlled by an administrative rather than a judicial view of the 


issues involved.?® 


It was thus the opinion of the ministers that “certain reforms 
and a uniform procedure should be arrived at.” The state of 
the Chinese judicial establishment was declared to be unsatis- 


factory. 


No codes of procedure worthy to be called such exist. The magistrates, 
secretaries, and constables are often corrupt. Judgments are secured only 
after a great deal of exertion. Persistent efforts have to be made to procure 
their execution. Serious annoyances arise from the fact that it is often difh- 
cult to discover the officer who has jurisdiction in given cases, and to whom 
therefore the Consular officer should apply to secure a hearing for his coun- 
tryman, and again because so far as foreigners are concerned no Chinese 
appellate court exists. For the latter reasons, questions which should be 
decided by appeal can only be treated by political recourse, through the 


Diplomatic agents, and become the subject of long and annoying negotia- 


tions.?° 


The ministers therefore recommended jointly to their gov- 
ernments that the view of the American minister be adopted, 
bringing trial of all civil cases within the court of the de- 
fendant. 

We may now retrace our steps somewhat and examine the 
arguments used by Mr. Seward both to his colleagues and to 
his government on the above questions of jurisdiction. Seward’s 
reasoning, as we shall see, rested on two major considerations: 
first, his intimate knowledge of the weakness of the Chinese 
courts; and second, his profound regard for the interpretations 
on extraterritoriality given by Caleb Cushing who had nego- 
tiated the first American-Chinese treaty in 1844. 





19 Jbid., XLII, no. 177, enclosure 2. 
20 Jbid. 
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Seward held it to be essential “that we insist upon having 
the opportunity to watch their [the Chinese] courts when our 
people are concerned.” How imperative this was he felt the 
Secretary of State would realize when he understood that 


. no lawyers are admitted to Chinese Courts, that there is no system of 
public prosecutors, and that the punishment of wrong doers generally, fails 
very often in China, where the sufferers are not able to force their grievances 
before the Magistrates. Chinese officials are eminently respectors of persons 
and time servers. There is a proverb among Magistrates which runs: ““Do 
not strike so hard with the bamboo that it will fly back into your face,” mean- 
ing that the Magistrate must be careful not to punish over severely those 
who have the power to make him feel their resentment.”4 


Seward then turns to the justification of his ideas on juris- 
diction in mixed civil cases. Although there had been diverg- 
ence of opinion as to the meaning of the treaties it was his view 
that the divergence was in construction, the language of all of 
them, saving the Russian, being identical. To establish his case 
he quoted the three articles (XXIV, XXVII and XXVIII) from the 
Treaty of Tientsin (1858) bearing on jurisdiction.” Article 
24 he concluded gave unmistakable evidence that in matters 
of debt, the claimant must pursue the debtor before his, the 
debtor’s, natural authorities. Thus the foreign debtor would 
be left entirely exempt from the jurisdiction of the territorial 
authorities and subject only to the jurisdiction of those provided 
by his own government. Article 27, he held, while not touching 
the case of disputes between Chinese and Americans, 


. makes very clear the principle that, in cases between Americans, and 


between Americans and other foreigners, the extraterritoriality of our people 
is perfect. 


Seward then tackles the puzzling language of Article 28. 


The next reference to jurisdiction, if it can be called such, is that contained 
in Article xxvut. This declares the way in which citizens of the United 
States shall address the Authorities of China, and Chinese shall address our 


21 Jbid., XLII, no. 177. 


22 For full text of these articles see Treaties, Conventions, etc., 1776-1909 (61 Cong., 
2 sess.), Ser. no. 5646, Il, 196-206. 
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Officers, and then states “and if controversies arise between citizens of the 
United States and subjects of China which cannot be amicably settled other- 
wise, the same shall be examined and decided conformably to justice and 
equity, by the public officers of the two nations acting in conjunction.” 8 


Seward then presents the opinions of Cushing himself, given 
at the time when the treaty of 1844 was submitted to the Senate 
and later when as Attorney General he commented upon the 
Act giving judicial authority to American officers in China, 
all holding that Americans were to enjoy absolute and un- 
qualified extraterritorial rights. Curiously enough Cushing’s 
interpretation was based on Article 24 of his treaty of 1844 
which corresponds to Article 28 of the Treaty of Tientsin, just 
quoted. Since matters of debt were obviously to be prosecuted 
in courts to which the defendants were subject Seward was 
led to comment that 


If therefore a different rule is to be set up in regard to “controversies,” 
we have, in the same Treaty, unnecessarily and without explanation, two 
different systems provided for.” 


Since the theory of absolute extraterritoriality advocated by 
Seward had always been acted upon by both Americans and 
British until the recent ruling of the British judge, and since 
the Chinese had always accepted it, the Minister felt that Sec- 
retary Fish would 


. not be surprised . . . that my colleagues, while insisting upon a dif- 
ferent construction of their Treaties, agreed with me that the course which 
I have advocated, was the better one, practically, and should be adopted.”5 


There can be no doubt from the tone of his despatch that 
Seward felt a keen personal satisfaction at what he regarded 
with some justice as a vindication of his views. 

The concluding paragraphs of the joint statement of the 
diplomatic body dealt with Section II of the Chefoo Conven- 
tion in which were set forth the results of Sir Thomas Wade’s 





23 China Despatches, xLim, no. 177. 
24 Ibid. 
25 Ibid. 
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- negotiations on the subjects of transit dues and /ikin taxation. 
Prior to the conclusion of the Chefoo Convention the treaty 
provisions covering these matters had been as follows: (1) 
Imports on which the import duty had been paid could be 
sent inland without being subjected to any other tax than the 
transit duties which were levied according to the tariff in force 
at the time of the conclusion of the given treaty. They were 
not subject to increase. (2) On native, that is, Chinese produce, 
transported from the interior to an open port, or on imports 
sent inland, these transit duties could be discharged in one 
payment. (3) The amount of such payment had been fixed 
for imports sent inland, and for produce bought inland by a 
foreigner for exportation, at half the import or export treaty 
tariff duty, or at 50% of the ad valorem duty on unenumerated 
goods. (4) With regard to imports the rights and privileges 
granted by the treaties pertained to the goods themselves and 
not to the person of the owner whose nationality was in this 
respect of no importance. 

In the light of these circumstances it was the view of the 
ministers in their joint statement that the transit duties could 
be levied on imports when sent outside of the treaty port areas 
and that all other taxes, /ikin included, were illegal. They 
admitted that the treaty stipulations had not always been ob- 
served by the Chinese. On the contrary they had been often, 
in fact, persistently disregarded. Nevertheless the treaties did 
give clear expression to the legal right to which the foreign . 
powers might demand adherence if they saw fit. If, however, 
the Chefoo Convention were ratified by the British government 
the situation would be materially altered. In the joint statement 
the ministers described the change in the following language: 


The right of the Chinese Government to levy Lekin taxes on foreign 
imports is formally recognized; .. . 

The Transit Pass system, more over, is rendered too severe, by the Chefoo 
Agreement. This will be understood when it is remembered that the transit 
charge is properly a commutation of the Transit duties only, while the 
Treaties expressly denounce as illegal the collection of any other dues on 
foreign goods or foreign owned native produce. If therefore the right to 
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levy Lekin taxes is admitted, they can be levied on goods and produce 
without regard to transit passes. 

'. . » mo advantage has been obtained by the Chefoo Agreement .. . 
[and] an approval of its stipulations . . . would deprive the foreign Powers 
of the right to protest against any unfair taxation; by such approval they 
would . . . bind themselves to recognize the unlimited imposition of Lekin 
by the Chinese Government. 

On the other hand, it cannot be denied that the right to levy Lekin is of 
great importance to the Chinese Government, and that it will prove very 
dificult to protect foreign imports against it beyond a certain point. It may 
be considered therefore in the interest of both parties to come to an under- 
standing on the Lekin question.”® 


The ministers then propose that the right to levy /ikin might 
be granted to the Chinese under certain restrictions and as a 
compensation for concessions. However, these concessions, 
though not a matter of immediate concern, were not to consist 
of the opening of ports since the ministers thought it a mistake 
to allow the Chinese to imagine that the opening of a port was 
a sacrifice on their part which justified them in claiming a 
compensation. Only under severe safeguards and in exchange 
for valuable concessions could the ministers regard favorably 
a policy allowing China the right to levy /ikin. 

Here was further vindication of Seward, and he did not 
allow the fact to escape the notice of his superiors in Wash- 
ington. He wrote that he had “consistently held that all Lekin 
taxation is in contravention of the Treaties.” He referred to 
his despatches of previous years on trade conditions and the 
attempted revision of the German treaty by von Brandt to 
emphasize the consistency of his attitude. He cautioned the 
Department, however, that the Chinese would not adhere to 
any accepted policy unless “we insist upon it.” He therefore 
hoped for instructions to co-operate with the other ministers 
in seeking an “adjustment of the whole business upon a basis 
acceptable to all concerned.” 

Seward’s views on the Chefoo Convention and the joint 
statement of the Ministers thereon, it will be recalled, had been 





26 [bid., XLII, no. 177, enclosure 2. 
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forwarded to the State Department in December, 1876. For 
nearly three years thereafter the questions raised remained in 
abeyance. The Chefoo agreement had in fact settled nothing. 
The Chinese had ratified it but England had not, and the 
powerful influence of the Shanghai Chamber of Commerce 
had in fact been directed to defeat ratification. Here again 
many of Seward’s ideas found expression in letters of British 
merchants in China.” Finally in July and September, 1879, 
the foreign ministers, including Seward, were again in con- 
ference in Peking to deal with the whole category of baffling 
questions raised by the same Chefoo Convention. Seward’s 
correspondence with the Department on this occasion was 
published in United States Foreign Relations, 1880-1881, and 
the details need not delay us. Suffice it to say that he played a 
leading part, and was a determining factor in the formulation 
of policy. His views were accepted by his colleagues on ques- 
tions of judicial procedure; and though not a member of the 
committee on taxation, he was invited to attend its meetings 
by the British minister, a tribute to his grasp of the subjects 
involved. His presence in this connection, it would appear, 
changed materially the policy adopted. 

The diplomatic discussions occasioned by the Chefoo Con- 
vention went far in clarifying Seward’s attitude both toward 
the Chinese and to the ministerial body. They provided oppor- 
tunity for positive proposals and from them we may recon- 
struct the fabric of the Seward policy. Modesty was not one of 
its virtues. Seward never under-estimated his own capacities. 
His desire to negotiate a treaty with Korea or a new convention 
with China, which latter he proposed in June, 1876, was 
expressed with the utmost confidence, though it was not received 


27 I[bid., XLVI, no. 321, and enclosure, Seward to Evarts, Chefoo, August 10, 1877. 

28 Jbid., XLI, no. 96, Seward to Fish, June 30, 1876. In an earlier private and unofficial 
despatch, Seward referred to the success of Japan in negotiating a treaty with Korea, 
and offered to undertake an American treaty mission to that country, in which, in 
contrast to Low’s mission of 1871, only the proper tactics would be used. Whether the 
State Department held the same views concerning Low’s failure as did Seward is not 
made clear, but at least the Department did not respond favorably to Seward’s sugges- 
tion. Jbid., xL, unnumbered. Unofficial and private, March 14, 1876. 
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in like manner by the department. Finding that his proposals 
to undertake treaty negotiation had failed, Seward turned to 
the less ambitious task of suggestions on treaty revision. These 
constituted his primary interest. His longest despatches dealt 
with treaty questions as has already been observed in connection 
with those arising out of the Chefoo Convention. It is apparent 
that he derived much satisfaction in arguing matters of treaty 
interpretation. None of these questions was settled conclusively 
during Seward’s ministry but they were all debated at length. 
Aggressive extortion on the part of western powers was met 


' by obstructionism by the Chinese. It was a period of confused 


relationships. Seward felt himself equal to the task. If his con- 
crete accomplishments were few he did, nevertheless, throw 
significant light on the clash of interests in China. 

Although Seward appears to have retained the good-will 
of the Chinese throughout his ministry, he entertained no 
illusions as to the good faith of Chinese officialdom. He held 
that the government in Peking would neither negotiate nor 
meet the just desires of western powers except under the threat 
of coercion, and that treaty evasion wherever possible was 
the avowed object of the foreign office. These views he ex- 
pressed in commenting on the unsuccessful efforts of the Ger- 
man minister to secure revision of his treaty. The Chinese, he 
said, resented obligations which had been forced upon them 
and sought by indirect means, principally illegal taxation, to 
free themselves from them. Nevertheless, Seward’s attitude 
was neither unsympathetic nor illiberal. He favored com- 
promise where necessary to reach a better understanding. This 
was true even in the case of /ikin taxation which, as we have 
seen, he held to be in complete violation of the treaties. Even 
here some concession to the Chinese view might be desirable 
by reason of the urgent need of Peking for revenue.” 


29 Seward’s attitude as suggested may be traced throughout almost his entire corre- 
spondence. Those despatches cited give perhaps the best portrayal of his policy. [bid., 
XLIV, no. 253, Seward to Evarts, May 21, 1877; XLV, no. 315, same to same, August 3, 
1877. His criticism of the foreign governments for their seeming indifference to treaty 
violations is expressed in XL, no. 177, Seward to Fish, December 5, 1876. Some sugges- 
tions on his policy may also be found in United States Foreign Relations, 1880-1881, 
140-141 and 223-224. 
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The diplomatic discussions occasioned by the Margary af- 
fair also revealed much of Seward’s attitude toward his col- 
leagues of the diplomatic body. Together with the German 
and Russian ministers he had been consulted by Sir Thomas 
Wade, who was seeking to make a joint representation to the 
Chinese government not only on the Margary case but also 
on treaty matters extraneous to it. Seward declined and was 
supported by the Department. His instructions, however, were 
that this was not to be interpreted as an abandonment of the 
co-operative policy but merely as indicative of disapproval of 
the principle of mixing the Margary settlement with general 
treaty questions.*° It may be said in general that Seward favored 
co-operation. Though disapproving the British policy, he was 
wholly non-committal in his conversations with high Chinese 
officials including Li Hung Chang. He consulted his col- 
leagues before making his own representations to the foreign 


office on questions of policy, and, it would seem, never per- © 


mitted the Chinese to play him against the other representa- 
tives. In this way he contributed substantially to the united 
front of the ministers on the larger questions of intercourse. 


Since Seward himself was not entrusted with negotiation of . 


a new American treaty he sought to influence his colleagues, 
in particular the German minister, to adopt his views in their 
attempts at revision; but he was not entirely successful.” 

In a word, Seward was active constantly. He appears to 
have followed every move of his colleagues, seeking their views 
and pressing his own upon them. In a diplomatic body some- 
what disposed to await the turn of events, Seward urged action. 
Every occasion for discussion of outstanding questions with 
the foreign office he felt should be used. Certain it is that no 
minister in Peking gave more careful thought to or entertained 
more decided views on treaty questions than did the American 
representative. He maintained usually an open mind in ap- 
proaching the problems of his office. Starting with the view 





80 See China Despatches, xL, no. 45, Seward to Fish, April 29, 1876; XL, no. 59, same 
to same, May 6, 1876; XLV, no. 285, Seward to Evarts, July 30, 1877. Also China Instruc- 
tions (1867-1878), 11, no. 55, Fish to Seward, July 22, 1876. 

31 China Despatches, XLII, no. 123, Seward to Fish, August 23, 1876. 
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that treaty revision was among the most pressing of problems 
he gradually veered to a policy of seeking better observance 
of the treaties already in operation. Again he was inclined at 
times to favor practical compromise interpretations of treaty 
stipulations in contrast to attempts to define the old or estab- 
lish the new.” Finally his attitude became very pessimistic: 


I could not see that the Chinese Government would have less difficulty 
in the execution of any new proposals to which we could assent than in the 
execution of existing stipulations. . . If there is not good faith and compe- 
tence of the Government as respects present stipulations, will there be better 


faith or more competence if other stipulations are made? . . . My own © 


disposition still is to stand for the execution of the treaties.** 


No estimate of Seward’s ministry can fail to consider the 
diplomatic atmosphere of the years in which he served at 
Peking. As we have already seen, they were years of many 
words and little action. Everything in the realm of China’s 
foreign relations was discussed. Rarely was anything done. 
Seward’s knowledge of the situation was both comprehensive 
and technical. For the most part he maintained a liberal spirit 
of compromise. He was jealous of the treaty rights of his gov- 
ernment and of Americans in China yet he never approached 
the foreign office in an aggressive or unfriendly spirit. He 
believed in a co-operative policy and by his untiring energy 
held, on numerous occasions, his colleagues to a similar view. 
History will not accord him a foremost place in the story of 
American-Chinese relations. It will accord him honorable 
mention as an able minister and a profound student of the 
western impact on China. If the interest and energy of the 
American State Department in Chinese affairs had been pro- 
‘portional to that of George F. Seward, American leadership 
in the Orient would not have been so long delayed. 


PAUL HIBBERT CLYDE 
University of Kentucky | 





82 Jbid., XLU, no. 135, Seward to Fish, October 4, 1876; XLII, no. 153, same to same, 
October 30, 1876. See also United States Foreign Relations, 1878-1879, 129-131, and 
ibid., 1880-1881, 164-165. ) 

33 United States Foreign Relations, 1880-1881, 167-173. 
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Pacific Mail Service between Panama and 
San Francisco, 1849-1851" 


John Haskell Kemble 


During the period of slightly more than two decades, which 
opened with the beginning of the great migration from the 
eastern United States to California in the late months of 1848, 
and which lasted until the completion of the Central Pacific- 
Union Pacific Railroads in the spring of 1869, the most de- 
sirable route by which to make the journey to the Pacific Coast 
was that across the Isthmus of Panama. Not only was it the 
shortest in point of time required to make the trip, but it could 
be accomplished, on the whole, with less of hardship, danger, 
and discomfort than either the journey by wagon across the 
plains from the Missouri River, or by sailing vessel around 
Cape Horn. It was in particular the obvious route for residents 
of the Atlantic states, and its popularity over the others is shown 
by the fact that it was usually the one chosen by persons of 
circumstance who could afford the greater expense. It may 
have been the one preferred by the gambler, but it was even 
more the choice of the good citizen, and the passenger lists 
of the early Pacific Mail steamers read like a “Who’s Who” 
of the great and near-great in the early years of American rule 
in California. 

The service between Panama and San Francisco was opened 
by the ships of the Pacific Mail Steamship Company, and dur- 
ing the first three years of its activity, the line of steamers which 








1 The information contained in this paper is drawn chiefly from unpublished manu- 
script material in the Bancroft Library, the Henry E. Huntington Library, and the 
Borel Collection at Stanford University. I wish particularly to acknowledge the gene- 
rosity of Robert E. Cowan of Los Angeles, who has not only opened his unsurpassed 
private library of Californiana for my inspection, but who has been most helpful in his 
suggestions. 
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had been planned to care for the small mail and passenger 
traffic of a sparsely settled coastline, became of necessity the 
carrier of thousands of persons bound for the rapidly growing 
state of California. 

The roots of the Pacific Mail Steamship Company go back 


_ to 1847, when a Congress which felt the need for some more 


tangible contact with the newly acquired Oregon Territory, 
authorized the Secretary of the Navy, on March 3, 1847, to 
advertise for bids for a mail service between New York and 
Chagres, and for another between Panama and Astoria.” The 
latter contract was finally awarded to William H. Aspinwall, 


who headed a group of New York business men, and the Pacific 


Mail Steamship Company was chartered under the laws of the 
state of New York on April 12, 1848. The construction of three 
steamers was immediately commenced.’* 

Before the sailing of the first steamer from New York, Cali- 
fornia had been acquired by the United States, and the steamers 
were directed by the Navy Department to call at San Diego, 
Santa Barbara, Monterey, and San Francisco, in addition to 
the ports already stipulated. After the sailing of the ‘“Cali- 
fornia” from New York on October 6, 1848, the news of the 
discovery of gold on the American River reached the eastern 
states, and the steamer carried from Panama the first shipload 
of gold seekers to reach San Francisco from the east. 

The service proved to be enormously lucrative, and competi- 
tors arose rapidly. In the spring of 1850, George Law opened 
a line of steamers between New York and Chagres, and between 
Panama and San Francisco.* During the summer of the same 
year, the route across the Isthmus of Nicaragua was announced 
as open, and in July, 1851, “Commodore” Vanderbilt began to 
carry passengers by that way.” Vanderbilt proved to be the chief 
rival of the Pacific Mail, running vessels until nearly the middle 





2 United States Statutes at Large, 1x, 187-188. 

3 F. N. Otis, History of the Panama Railroad and of the Pacific Mail Steamship Co. 
(New York, 1867), 150-151. 

4 San Francisco Pacific News, January 5, 1850. 

5 San Francisco Daily Herald, July 4, 1851. 
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of the next decade. The Pacific Mail often resorted to the very 
effective method of stopping competition by buying up the 
vessels of the rival lines. Thus in May, 1851, a half-dozen ships 
which had been running for other lines were suddenly trans- 
ferred to the operation of the Pacific Mail.®° With the arrival 
in San Francisco, on November 19, 1851, of the steamer 
“Golden Gate,” the early period came to an end. This was the 
first steamer actually built for the transportation of large num- 
bers of passengers between Panama and San Francisco, and she 
inaugurated a period of fair stability, so far as type of vessel 
and regularity of schedule are concerned. The hastily rebuilt, 
makeshift vessels disappeared from the run to be replaced by 
new steamers adapted to the service. 

The Company opened its line on the Pacific Coast in the 
spring of 1849 with three steamers, the “California,” “Oregon,” 
and “‘Panama,” of which the “California” and “Panama” had 
been ordered from the yards of William H. Webb, the fore- 
most New York shipbuilder of the day, in the spring of 1848. 
They were approximately sister ships, being of about 1,000 
tons register, 200 feet long with a 34 foot beam.’ These, in 
common with other Pacific Mail steamers constructed by 
Webb, had beautifully modelled hulls, for from the same yards 
came many of the most famous clipper ships of the period. The 
vessels were side wheelers, and the power of their engines was 
augmented by sails. They had accommodations for about 75 
passengers, cabin and steerage, since little passenger business 
was anticipated at the time of their construction.® These steam- 
ers carried out the service until late in 1849, when the British 
steamer “Unicorn” of 650 tons was chartered. She was pur- 
chased by Pacific Mail the following year, but was sold in 1850, 
her place being taken by larger ships.” 

The “Tennessee,” another Webb-built side wheeler, reached 


6 Ibid., May 24, 1851. 

7 Victor J. Berthold, The Pioneer Steamer “California” (Boston and New York, 2952). 
Hereafter cited as Berthold, California. 

8 Alfred Robinson, Statement, 23, MS., Bancroft Library. 

9 Benjamin C. Wright, San Francisco’s Ocean Trade (San Francisco, 1911), 28. 
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San Francisco on April 13, 1850. She was somewhat larger than 
the original trio, being of 1,295 tons register. Built in 1848 
for service on the Atlantic, the “Tennessee” was bought by 
the Pacific Mail, and ran on the Coast until her wreck in 1853.*° 

Close on the heels of the ““T'ennessee”’ came the screw steamer 
“Carolina” which was said to be “high out of the water and 
rather ‘crank,’ but propels at a tremendous rate under the force 
of engines of 300 horsepower each.” * 

No more steamers came to the Pacific Mail until February 
24, 1851, when the side wheeler “Columbia,” of 718 tons 
reached San Francisco. Though she had been built for the run 
between California and the Columbia River, she was operated 
for a time on the Panama route.” 

In the spring of 1851, the Pacific Mail took over several 
ships which had been running in competition for some time, 
including the “Northerner,” “Sarah Sands,” “Columbus,” 
“Tsthmus,” “Republic,” and “Fremont.” ** Some of these were 
kept on the regular run with reduced rates to keep up competi- 
tion, while others were put on intermediate routes, but most of 
them were disposed of within the next few years. 

On November 19, 1851, the new steamer “Golden Gate,” 
built by William H. Webb particularly for the Pacific Coast 
run, reached San Francisco. She had received considerable 
attention in the press before her arrival, and during her layover 
in port, she continued to be an item of public interest. The San 
Francisco Herald said on November 20, 1851: 


Crowds of interested citizens visited her during the day, and all were filled 
with admiration at her immense proportions and elegant accommodations. 
She is the finest specimen of naval architecture on the Pacific, being the 
largest and swiftest steamer in our waters, and equalled by few anywhere. 
Her long deck forms a noble promenade, while her beautifully fitted up 
accommodations, and well ventilated cabins, remind one more of a drawing 
room than of the interior of a ship.1* 





10 Senate Documents, 32 Cong., I sess., no. 50, 181. 
11 San Francisco Pacific News, May 8, 1850. 

12 Senate Documents, 32 Cong., 1 sess., no. 50, 180. 
18 San Francisco Daily Herald, May 24, 1851. 

14 San Francisco Herald, November 20, 1851. 
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She was of 2,067 registered tons, 269 feet long, with a beam of 
40 feet, and was propelled by paddle wheels, aided by the sails 
carried on three masts. The fact that she could comfortably 
accommodate about 800 passengers made her an eminently 
satisfactory vessel, the forerunner of even larger and finer ships, 
which were to give the Pacific Mail its deserved reputation 
as one of the world’s greatest steamship companies.” 

The problem of operating the steamers, once they were on 
the Pacific Coast is an interesting one, since there were no 
provisions for their maintenance and repair, and all had to 
be organized on the shortest of notice. There was no drydock 
along the Pacific coast of North America which the steamers 
could use, so for the first few years, the heavy tides of Panama 
Bay were put to service. Steamers came close to the Island of 
Taboga in the Bay at high tide, and at ebb, they lay high and 
dry on the sand. Thus repairs to hulls and paddle wheels could 
be carried out at low tides, and when completed, the vessel 
could steam away at flood.*® Though this was convenient, it 
necessarily caused strain on the hulls, and within a few years 
the Pacific Mail constructed dockyards for its steamers at 
Benicia. 

As the steamers were dispatched from New York, each was 
provided with a complete set of duplicate parts, since to replace 
them on the Coast would otherwise be virtually impossible. 
Thus in the log books of the vessels are found records of the 
transfer of spare parts of the engines from one ship to another.” 
This difficulty, too, was eventually remedied by the building 
of machine shops at Benicia and Panama. 

The provision of fuel for the steamers was one of the most 
pressing, and at the same time most difficult problems which 
arose in connection with their operation. In a letter to Alfred 
Robinson, first agent for the Pacific Mail in San Francisco, 
William H. Aspinwall mentioned the purchase of coal from 


15 Senate Documents, 32 Cong., 1 sess., no. 50, 185. 

16 Bayard Taylor, Eldorado, 31-32. 

17 Engineer’s Log of the Pacific Mail Steamer “Oregon,” ms., De Young Memorial 
Museum, San Francisco. 
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mines in Oregon and from Vancouver Island.** The coal pro- 
duced along the Pacific Coast, however, proved to be generally 
unsatisfactory, and the great part of the fuel used by Pacific 
Mail steamers was shipped around Cape Horn in sailing ves- 
sels from the eastern United States, or from England. Coaling 
stations were established at Taboga, Acapulco, San Blas, and 
San Francisco, for the old fashioned engines burned enormous 
quantities, and the bunkers had to be replenished during the 
voyage. On the maiden trip of the “California” between 
Panama and San Francisco, she was: delayed by fogs off the 
California Coast, and found herself some distance from Monte- 
rey, apparently out of coal. Sails were set, the fires put out, and 
the paddles unshipped that as much progress as possible might 
be made without fuel. All the woodwork and spars about the 
vessel which could be spared were split, and piled ready for 
use as fuel.*® Fortunately, a few tons of coal were discovered 
underneath some deck planking, where they had been stowed 
in New York and forgotten, and the “California” was able 
to make Monterey under steam. There she lay for five days, 
while those passengers who were willing were paid $5 per day 
to cut wood ashore that she might continue to San Francisco.” 

Even after the coal supply was fairly stable, the quality was 
none too good, and over and over again, the Engineer of the 
“Oregon” complained that his coal was bad, that it was so mixed 
with dirt and sand that he could not raise a sufficient head of 
steam, or that the glass from the sand was running through the 
grate bars and stopping them up.” 

The crews of Pacific Mail vessels were made up not only of 
the usual professional seamen, but also of a large number of 
men from other walks of life, anxious to work their way to 
or from San Francisco. In the early months of 1849, the whole 
trend of men was westward, and the “California” was entirely 


18 Aspinwall to Robinson, December 8, 1848. 

19 Samuel H. Willey, Personal Memoranda, 88-95, ms., Bancroft Library. 

20 Thomas C. Lancey, Journal, m, 181, ms., Cowan Collection; Henry F. Williams, 
Statement, 2, Ms., Bancroft Library. 

21 Engineer’s Log of the Pacific Mail Steamer “Oregon,” ms., De Young Museum, San 
Francisco. 
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deserted, except for Captain Forbes and a junior officer, the 
day after her first arrival in San Francisco, being unable to 
muster a crew until the first of May.” Captain Pierson of the 
“Oregon” foresaw the difficulty and anchored his ship under 
the guns of the squadron of Commodore Thomas Ap Catesby 
Jones at Sausalito. When a part of his crew refused to work, 
he sent them aboard the flagship “Ohio,” where they were 
kept until the “Oregon” sailed on her return voyage.” 

W. W. Vanderbilt, who was Engineer on the “California,” 
says that all sorts of men shipped under him from beach comb- 
ers and laborers to merchants and ministers. They were anxious 
to get either to or from the mines, and were glad to work for 
their passage. Many worked, not because they did not have the 
money with which to buy tickets, but because there was no 
room for them in the passenger accommodations.” 

During the period, there is only one record of serious in- 
subordination among the crews of the steamers. This happened 
in the “California” on her first voyage to San Francisco, and 
concerned a man secreted in the engine room by one of the fire- 
men. When he was discovered, Captain Marshall ordered him 
put in irons. No sooner had this been carried out, than all the 
firemen came on deck, refusing to work until their associate 
had been released.** Captain Marshall complied for the time, 
but when the steamer reached Mazatlan, the men who had 
mutinied were put ashore, and Mexicans shipped instead.” 

Navigation on the Pacific Coast in the early years was of 
course difficult in the extreme, since the officers of the ships 
were unfamiliar with the waters, the charts were inadequate, 
and the fogs along the California shoreline made running par- 
ticularly hard. On the first voyage of the “Oregon,” some small 
French maps were said to be the only sort of chart aboard.” 
In the summer of 1849, a merchant of Mazatlan complained © 


22 Berthold, California, 63. 

23 Albert Williams, 19, ms., Huntington Library. 

24W. W. Vanderbilt, Statement, 32, ms., Bancroft Library. - 
25 Berthold, California, 55, 25. 

26 Thomas C. Lancey, Journal, 1, 180, ms., Cowan Collection. 
27 David M. Hawley, Statement, 3, ms., Bancroft Library. 
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bitterly of the irregularity of the service, and mentioned the 
fact that the steamers had been ashore more than once, though 
the matter had not been publicized.” In spite of complaints, a 
student of the period comes to the conclusion that the service 
was remarkably regular, considering the difficulties encoun- 
tered. The steamers first sailed monthly, and later semi-monthly 
with surprising regularity, and the fact that during the three 
year period under observation, none of the Pacific Mail steam- 
ers was lost, redounds to the credit of their commanders. 

To the immigrant making the voyage from Panama to San 
Francisco, the first difficulty which presented itself was to get 
a place on the steamer, although after the first onslaught of 
passengers in 1849, the increased number of vessels, with their 
enlarged passenger accommodations, in general took care of 
the demand. When the “California” reached Panama on Janu- 
ary 17, 1849, over 1,500 persons were awaiting passage in the 
vessel designed to carry 75. To make matters worse, she already 
had on board a full passenger list of Peruvians, picked up at 
Callao.” Indignation meetings were held in Panama; General 
Persifer Smith, who was travelling to California, was appealed 
to, and the Pacific Mail agents were threatened with personal 
violence by the impatient Americans. The matter was finally 
settled by giving those who had purchased through tickets from 
New York first preference, placing the Peruvians in impro- 
vised standee berths, and giving the remaining places to those 
who had first made application to the agents at Panama.*”” The 
exact number of passengers carried by the “California” on that 
trip is not clear, but careful examinations of various lists of 
those on board have placed it at about 365." The rush for tickets 
was repeated as the “Oregon” and “Panama” came on the 
run. In some cases, after those passengers whose right to places 
on the steamer were undoubted had been given berths, the 
agents would announce that a certain number of cabin and 





28 Mott to Jones, July rz, 1849, San Francisco Pacific News, September 18, 1849. 
29 Berthold, California, 34. 

80 Alfred Robinson, Statement, 25, ms., Bancroft Library. 

31 Berthold, California, 49. 
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steerage tickets would be placed in a lottery. The date would 
be announced, and all those desirous of securing a ticket would 
be invited to register their names. The drawing took place in 
front of the Company’s office, and though a good deal of trickery 
sometimes prevailed, it was a fairly effective means of deciding 
who should go in the steamer.” | 

The regular rates, as fixed in 1849, were $300 for cabin 
passage, and $100 for steerage from Panama to San Francisco.™ 
As competition arose, the price of tickets declined, and in No- 
vember, 1850, a rival company was carrying passengers to 
Panama from San Francisco for $150 cabin.™ In the spring 
of 1851, the Pacific Mail put on slower steamers to run as 
opposition vessels, fares on the “Sarah Sands” being $175 cabin, 
and $80 steerage.* Even on the faster mail steamers, fares were 
reduced, and in November, 1851, the cabin rates on the ““North- 
erner” ranged from $175 to $250, and the steerage fares between 
$100 and $125." 

In the early months of the migration, tickets were resold by 
individuals for much higher prices, and it was not unusual 
for a steerage ticket from Panama to San Francisco to bring 
between $500 and $1,000. The business. of speculating in 
tickets would seem to have become rather permanent, if the 


following article from the contemporary press may be accepted 
as typical of conditions: 


Nothing of special importance has transpired at Panama during the week, 
if we can except the operations on “Change” in tickets of steamships and 
sailing vessels. A large operation has been realized in this line, and no little 
ingenuity displayed, and “cutting under’ manifested by stockjobbers in 
tickets and transfers. The bulls and bears have had a pretty tight time of it 
. the bulls keep pushing up and the bears trying to pull down, and in 
this way the commercial mart is daily enlivened by the keen-sighted wisdom 
32 John W. Connor, Statement, 1, Ms., Bancroft Library; Philip A. Roach, Statement, 
2, MS., Bancroft Library. 
33 San Francisco Pacific News, November 10, 1849. 
34 San Francisco California Daily Courier, November 1, 1850. 


85 San Francisco Daily Herald, April 28, 1851. 
36 Tbid., November 12, 1851. 


87 Connor, Statement, 1, MS., Bancroft Library; Little, Statement, 3, ms., Bancroft 
Library. 
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of ticket vendors, and the not-infrequent peculiar greenness of purchasers. 
The advance on steamship tickets is from $50 to $150 from first cost. . . 
The market closes firm for the holders, while those on the ‘‘anxious seat”’ 
are expecting a decline, considering the brisk competition which is making 
itself felt on the Pacific side.*® 


The number of passengers varied widely during the early 
years of the Pacific Mail, being governed largely by the season 
of the year, and the number of vessels reaching Chagres or 
Aspinwall on the Atlantic side of the Isthmus. The passengers 
of two or three vessels might crowd a steamer on the Pacific 
to over 400 persons, while the next vessel might bring only 70.” 
Before the end of 1849, the number of individuals going east 
by steamer began to be comparable to that coming west, but 
the demand varied with economic and social conditions. 

The actual voyage began with the embarkation at Panama, 
which was not always so easy a matter as might be supposed. 
As has been mentioned, the tides in Panama Bay are very 
heavy, and consequently the steamers were unable to come 
alongside a wharf. They lay at Taboga between voyages, and 
came up and anchored off the city only when they were ready 
to take the passengers and mails aboard. A passenger who came 
north in the autumn of 1849, tells vividly how a whole day was 
required for him to reach the steamer. The native bungas were 
ill-managed, and time after time they were carried away from 
their object by tide or current, and were forced to return to 
the shore to make another attempt.*® The ship’s boats seem 
seldom to have been used in embarking passengers. When 
Bancroft came to California early in 1852, the Pacific Mail 
had built a wharf at Panama, and operated a steam tender, 
which carried the passengers and their baggage out to the wait- 
ing steamer.** Once all the travellers were on board, the mails 
were brought out, the parting gun was fired, the red paddle 
wheels began to revolve, and the steamer moved down the Bay. 





88 Panama Echo, April 6, 1850, quoted in San Francisco Daily Pacific News, April 
30, 1850. 

39 San Francisco Daily Alta California, Daily Herald, etc., passim. 

40 George E. Schenck, Statement, 7-10, ms., Bancroft Library. 

41 Hubert Howe Bancroft, California Inter Procula, 142-143. 
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The reports of conditions on board the vessels in the early 
years vary from highly unfavorable criticism of everything 
connected with them, to statements published in the San Fran- 
cisco newspapers, signed by the passengers of a vessel, and stat- 
ing their satisfaction with the management of the ship. Both 
are undoubtedly true of particular steamers on particular voy- — 
ages, and when one remembers the unavoidable discomfort 
caused by the heat, and aggravated by the crowded conditions, 
he is not surprised that many commented unfavorably. 

The staterooms were usually arranged with three berths, one 
above the other, and often a settee was added. Some opened 
into the saloons, and others on deck. Part of the steerage pas- 
sengers were accommodated in staterooms, and the rest in 
standee berths set up in the hold and other clear spaces. When 
the steamers were badly crowded, every available table and 
deck-bench was used, and one passenger tells us that he slept 
in a hammock slung in the rigging of the “California” on her 
memorable first voyage to San Francisco.” Albert Williams 
says of the first voyage of the “Oregon” to San Francisco, “The 
fear of being overcrowded proved groundless, for no incon- 
venience from numbers was experienced. ‘The ship was well 
officered and kept scrupulously clean.” “* This is at variance 
with the statement of ‘Thomas Lancey of the U.S.S. “Dale,” who 
boarded the “California” on her arrival in San Francisco, 
February 28, 1849, and says that he “found her crowded with 
passengers and in most filthy condition.” * 

The problem of providing food for the number of persons 
carried was not a simple one, particularly in the absence of 
refrigeration. Suitable provisions were not to be had at any of 
the Pacific ports of North America, and to add to this diffi- 
culty, there was the absence of proper facilities on the steamers 
for preparing what food was served. Captain Pierson of the 
“Oregon” said in after years that he “could get salt beef, jerked 
beef, hard bread, beans, and rice, and that was about all the 


42 Elisha Oscar Crosby, Memoirs and Reminiscences, 9, Ms., Bancroft Library. 
43 Albert Williams, 17, Ms., Huntington Library. 
44 Thomas C. Lancey, Journal, u, 173, ms., Cowan Collection. 
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provisions that could be gathered up in Panama.” * The cabin 
passengers had two meals a day, served at tables, and usually 
two sittings were required to accommodate them all. There 
was a precipitous rush for the dining saloon when the bell 
announcing meals was rung, and the speed with which the food 
disappeared was wonderful to behold.** One cabin passenger 
complained bitterly that he was served with the beef of a cow 
that had died on board, and with “biscuits full of worms, some 
an inch in length.” ** Live cattle and hogs were carried on the 
steamers, and were slaughtered as the need for fresh meat arose. 
The steerage fared not so well, one individual who came 
north in the “Panama” early in 1850 writing in his diary: 


The passengers of the steerage, of which I am one, are divided up into messes 
of from 15 to 24—each mess eat their meals from two tin pans, one for the 
eatables, the other contains their drink. Our food is salt beef, pork, and yams 
principally, with a little fresh meat and half boiled rice occasionally. We 
have coffee mornings, and tea for supper. This half cooked food is passed 
from the galley, to a man chosen by the mess to receive it.*® 


A notice in the San Francisco newspapers, late in 1849, advised 
steerage passengers that they would fare the same as the crew, 
reminding them that they were expected to furnish “bed, bed- 
ding, plate, spoon, knife and fork, etc.” * 

Life was not entirely made up of food and quarters on the 
steamers, for we find such items as the following in the diaries 
of travellers, “A plenty of fun on deck, all kinds of games going 
on, singing, stories, etc.” *° On the ““Northerner’s” voyage from 
San Francisco to Panama, sailing March 2, 1852, a humorous 
paper was published by the passengers, detailing events, actual 
and imaginary, which occurred in California and on board.™ 

The ports at which the vessels usually called were Acapulco 
and San Blas, to take on provisions and coal, Mazatlan, San 
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Diego, Monterey, and sometimes San Pedro and Santa Barbara. 
At the California ports, the steamers often did not anchor, but 
merely entered the harbor to take on and leave the mails. 

The time required to make the voyage ranged between the 
28 days of the “California’s” first trip, and the 13% days used 
by the “Golden Gate” on the same voyage.” The usual time 
seems to have been between 18 and 22 days, depending to a 
great extent on the winds encountered, the grade of coal used, 
and the time spent in port.” 

After the experience of the “California” on her first arrival 
in San Francisco Bay in losing her crew, Pacific Mail steamers 
for some time anchored at Sausalito, near the warships which 
lay there, and passengers were forced to cross the Bay in what- 
ever boats they could find.* Even when the ships anchored off 
San Francisco itself, passengers were landed from the ship’s 
boats on the rocks at Clark’s Point.® In 1850, Central Wharf 
was extended far enough out into the Bay that the steamers 
could lie alongside, thus making landing much simpler.” 

On the whole it may be said that despite enormous difficul- 
ties of operation, the steamers of the Pacific Mail carried out 
the coastwise service in an effective manner. The passengers 
were well cared for considering their number and the inade- 
quate facilities for their accommodation, and the mails were 
carried with surprising regularity. With the coming of the 
“Golden Gate” to the run, an era of larger steamers, built par- 
ticularly for the service in which they were engaged, was in- 
augurated. The period of pioneering the route was over, and 
the line whose establishment had caused the shaking of many 
wise heads four years before, was a well founded reality. 


JOHN HASKELL KEMBLE 
University of California 
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Penology in the Westward Movement* 
Blake McKelvey 


There were frontiers in the development of American pen- 
ology no less than in other phases of the nation’s expanding 
civilization. In post Civil War days the melioristic movement 
of Enoch Wines, that was purging the Auburn penal traditions 
of the North, scarcely reached to Kansas and had almost no 
influence further west.” Similarly the lease system, that was 
introducing a desperate penal slavery into the prostrate South, 
stopped with the borders of the black race.* The prospector 
communities of the vast mountain areas of the Great West were 
only beginning to assume the responsibilities of permanent 
settlements; their wide-reaching territories were awaiting the 
growth of population, the vital force behind all phases of state 
building. The surprising thing was the speed with which, in 
the course of a few decades, these Westerners built not only 
their homes, schools, and churches, but also their prisons, uni- 
versities, and asylums. 

The establishment of prisons in the Great West was a phase 
of the institutional conquest of the last frontier. No pious 
reformer with a kindly charity towards God’s lost sheep, nor 
any hard-headed warden trained in the inhumanities of prison 
discipline controlled this development. A rough-and-ready, 
oftentimes desperate struggle to curb lawlessness determined 


1 The present paper deals with the plains commonwealths of the Dakotas and Okla- 
homa and with the mountain and Pacific states (excluding California), during the years 
from 1865 to about 1910. California is not included in the study because of the fact that 
in prison development in this period she had little in common with the younger commu- 
nities of the West. 

2 The writer’s A History of American Prison Developments from 1865 to 1910, MS., 
Harvard College Library, goes fully into this subject; see also E. C. Wines and T. 
Dwight, Prisons in the United States and Canada (New York, 1867). 

3G. W. Cable, The Silent South (New York, 1885). 
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the character of the earliest prisons. Federal marshals and local 
vigilantes rounded up the half-breed horse thieves and the 
fast-shooting bad men, chaining them to the log floors of im- 
provised jails until they could be executed or run out of the 
country.* As the settlements, preoccupied with the struggle for 
existence, grew into commonwealths, they too frequently tol- 
erated a grave shirking of social responsibilities. Long after 
the glamour of adventure had begun to fade from the West, a 
colorful, untamed virility continued to characterize the prison 
population, and seemed to stand it off in sharp contrast with 
the pauper elements of the Northeast and the blacks of the 
South. Nevertheless, as thick patches of population crept up 
the valleys, through the passes, and along the railroads during 
the last quarter of a century, a genuine penal system began 
to take form. 

It was of course an Eastern society moving west, and tradi- 
tions had some effect. Unfortunately the federal government, 
holding the territories in tutelage, was quite innocent of penal 
experience. [ts laws were drawn in response to Eastern interests, 
while their administration was too frequently left in the hands 
of persons best described as carpetbaggers. Methods and prin- 
ciples did trickle in, but unfortunately the channels of influence, 
whether by way of California or the Missouri river, were. 
dominated by several of the worst prison structures in the 
country. Nevertheless many of these Western communities 
soon acquired a youthful pride that prompted a healthy rivalry 
among their public institutions. More than a dozen permanent 
prisons were erected here before the end of the century, serving 
a population that numbered around half that of Massachusetts, 
although scattered over one-third the territory of the Union. 
Several local societies for prison reform were organized, and 
delegates were sent to the congresses of the National Prison 
Association. Just as the West was merging with the nation at 


4 Journal of the Arizona Legislative Assembly (1871), 54; and C. C. Rister, “Out- 
laws and Vigilantes of the Southern Plains, 1865-1885,” in The Mississippi Valley 


Historical Review, XIX, 537-554, contain some interesting details of this early struggle 
for law and order. 
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the turn of the century, so its penology was taking on many of 
the legal and structural forms of the Northeast; but when 
closely regarded the whole system was seen to be inchoate and 
unstable. 

Unsolved labor problems were at the root of the unsatis- 
factory situation in the prisons of the Great West. Federal laws 
and the lack of local industrial enterprise combined to keep 
most of the prisoners in idleness from the start, creating a 
unique disciplinary problem. No solution was found until 
1905, when Thomas J. Tynan developed his famous honor 
road camps in Colorado. With these the West not only learned 
the answer to its most perplexing problem but contributed in 
a positive way to the growth of American penology. 

In the period following the Civil War the half-dozen most 
thriving settlements in the region under consideration revealed 
the wide assortment of influences that stem on the frontier. 
The sources of their population were extremely various. The 
trail to Oregon carried a motley crowd of home-seekers to 
that far-off settlement, providing a population of 90,000 by 
1870, more than double the next largest community gathering 
around the silver mines of Nevada. The institutional heritage 
of these two first states was polyglot, and the results were disap- 
pointing. On the other hand, Northern traditions slowly tri- 
umphed over the chaotic prospector days in Colorado. In 
Utah, the public spirited energy of the Mormons was shunted 
away from penology by the jealous Federal authorities, who 
did, nevertheless, build an excellent prison out of their fat 
revenues. Meanwhile the northern and southern portions of 
Dakota rivalled each other in preparation for statehood, and 
when they entered the Union as full fledged commonwealths 
in 1889 the Great West was able to boast six well established 
prisons. 

Oregon as the oldest of these states had the longest but least 
creditable experience with its prison. The territory had erected 
a log structure in the early fifties, undertaking.to operate it 
much as a county jail; the old story of corruption was soon told, 
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and the discouraged legislature leased the prison to a private 
company. Shortly after statehood was acquired this system 
was discontinued, and the Governor was made ex officio 
warden. The generous land policy of the national government 
provided the new state with ten sections of the public domain 
to aid in the erection of its institutions. When finally, in 1871, 
Salem was chosen as the permanent site for the prison, a stone 
structure was erected on the Auburn pattern. As late as 1888, 
H. H. Bancroft, the historian, was able to designate this as 
“the present fine structure,” ° but the institution had already 
fallen upon hard times. The state had become jealous of its 
expenditures, and the prison authorities seemed unable to pay 
their expenses from the labor of their charges. In those days 
California was boasting of the success of its jute industry in 
San Quentin prison,° and the Salem authorities attempted to 
duplicate it. Unfortunately their funds were insufficient, and 
the jute mill experiment was disastrous. 

An unsolved labor problem was thus the turning point in 
the penal history of Oregon. Discouraged by annual expendi- 
tures which threatened his political career, the Governor 
turned the entire prison over to a lessee. For nearly a score of 
years after 1895 the state continued to shirk its responsibilities. 
Protests were numerous, and some gained official weight. 
Scarcely ten years after Bancroft’s notation the prison superin- 
tendent took a trip through the Northwest only to discover 
that his prison was “the worst in seven states.’’* Practically 
the only improvement made during the era was the removal 
of the juveniles to a farm several miles distant from the prison. 
When the century closed the state had as yet made no progress 
in this field to justify its later boast of being the Massachusetts 
of the Pacific.® 

Nevada, in its boom days, planned great things for its prison. 


5H. H. Bancroft, History of Oregon (San Francisco, 1888), 645. 

6 California Board of Prison Directors, Report (1890). 

7 The Oregon Penitentiary (1917), 5. This convenient survey of the prison by Convict 
No. 6435 only becomes obsequious when describing the then existing administration. 

8S. J. Barrows, Prison Systems of the United States (Washington, 1900), 110-11. 
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The territory had entrusted its convicts to a lessee who built 
a log prison at his stone quarry near Carson City. The last 
territorial legislature bought out the lessee, and the new state 
in 1865 found itself equipped with a wretched log prison. 
Fortunately the structure burned to the ground two years later, 
and the warden used his prisoners to erect in its stead a stone 
house with forty-three cells.° But the state was thronging with 
desperadoes, and the prison was soon jamming two or more 
into each cell. Meanwhile, full of optimism for its future, the 
state sent a delegate to the third national prison congress, held 
at St. Louis in 1873. Upon his return, an ambitious prison was 
planned on the pattern of the new penitentiary at Joliet, Illi- 
nois; and construction was begun at Reno, in the eastern part 
of the state. 

Nevada boosters had overshot their mark; the population 
of the prison as well as that of the state declined rapidly. Con- 
struction at Reno was stopped, and yet, by the end of the century, 
the number of prisoners at Carson City had fallen so low that 
there were almost sufficient cells to realize the best Auburn 
standards. That these standards were not realized was largely 
due to the fact that the general decline had taken the spirit out 
of the reform elements. A shoe industry, introduced during the 
early seventies, was now abandoned, and stone quarrying be- 
came the sole occupation, with a very dull market for its 
products. The reform atmosphere was saved from complete 
disintegration only by the fortunate discovery of some pre- 
historic tracks in the quarry. These brought fame and attracted 
thousands of visitors, whose fees in turn supported a library 
and a chaplain.*® The warden, meanwhile, was elected by the 
legislature, and so important was this political plum that one 
man had to be removed from the post by force of arms, while 
another more influential politician held the titles of warden, 
governor, and warden successively. The state had not solved 





® Nevada State Prison, Report (1873-4). The cells were 8 by 4% by 8 feet in size and 
well planned. 
10 Nevada State Prison, Report (1883-4), 5. 
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its penal problem, although depopulation had practically 
eliminated it.” 

Colorado outgrew its prospector days before it joined the 
Union. The settlers built permanent homes and began to con- 
cern themselves with their state institutions; they voted to erect 
a prison ten years before they attained statehood. The federal 
authorities took charge of construction, and when Colorado 
became a state in 1876 it inherited a prison with ninety cells.” 
The Republicans who gained control of the state found the 
prison inadequate and determined to enlarge and develop it 
according to Eastern standards. New cell houses were erected, 
and the factory expanded; rules of silence were put into force; 
a chaplain was appointed, and a library and school were or- 
ganized. Colorado had joined the Union.” 

The prisoners, as is so frequently the case, failed to enjoy 
all the benefits of which the state boasted. The rapid growth 
of the state combined with its abnormally high crime ratio 
to keep the prison population constantly ahead of capacity.” 
An unstable situation in state politics shifted the prison along: 
under four different wardens during the nineties, and graft 
naturally found its place amidst this party favoritism.** Mean- 
while the labor forces had persuaded the legislature to copy 
New York’s model anti-contract law of 1888, but nothing was 
done to introduce state industries. The prison authorities found - 
that the small amount of quarrying possible on the twenty-five 
acre prison lot at Canyon City did not satisfactorily take the 
place of the industries, and they experimented with the use 
of prison labor in small road gangs near the prison and on a 
state irrigation canal. The public was soon dismayed by the 
results, for the rifle seemed to be the only means of preventing 


11 Jbid., (1891) ; (1893). 

12 Colorado Territorial Governor’s Message (Colorado Senate Documents, 1861) ; 
W. E. Stone, History of Colorado (Chicago, 1918), 816-30. 

18 Colorado State Penitentiary, Report (1879-80); (1890-92). 

14 Colorado Board of Charities, Report (1894-96); (1900-02). In 1900 the prison 
had 444 cells to house 600 prisoners. 

15 Tbid., (1892-94), 15. 
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escapes, and it did not always succeed; the experiment was 
quickly abandoned. Idleness, overcrowding, and unstable ad- 
ministration thus prevented the state from realizing the stand- 
ards it desired.” 

Colorado, nevertheless, continued to aim high. In 1891 it 
organized a state board of charities and thus equipped itself 
with the official and yet non-political machinery that had 
proved to be the backbone of reform in the Eastern states for 
several decades. Another Eastern reform was introduced as 
this board was given authority to release prisoners on parole; 
still another, in the following year, when temporary buildings 
were opened for the first adult reformatory of the Far West. 
In 1895 Colorado entertained the National Prison Association 
on its first visit to the mountain states. Its leaders were able 
to boast not only the first reformatory, but also the only separate 
building for women, the only effective parole law and the only 
genuine grading system west of Kansas.** The legislature was 
shortly to take a lead over all Eastern states as well by adopting 
a mandatory indeterminate sentence law for all but a few 
exceptional offenses. Meanwhile the industrial school for de- 
linquent boys at Golden had long been the best institution of 
its kind in the West. Active interest in the welfare of its youth 
was placing the state leaders, with Judge Ben Lindsey at their 
head, in the forefront of the pioneers in juvenile court work. 
Colorado’s half million citizens could certainly look with pride 
on the penological record of their first quarter century of state- 
hood. Only in the physical conditions of their prisons had they 
fallen down, and none were more aware of this, or more eager 
to correct it, than the responsible authorities themselves.* 

During Utah’s long apprenticeship, the prison was only one 
of many points of friction. In the early days the Mormons had 


16 Colorado Board of Charities, Report (1898), 29-30. 

17 [bid., (1894-96) ; (1892-94) ; National Prison Association, Proceedings (1895), 14-23. 

18 Colorado Board of Charities, Report (1898) ; (1900). The Board complained that 
while 104 fine stone cells had been completed at the reformatory, the preoccupation 
with this construction activity had caused the neglect of reformatory methods; the 
Board also denounced the idleness and overcrowding at the prison. 
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farmed out their prisoners to private individuals, but when 
the federal authorities took control of the settlement, the mar- 
shal demanded that the territorial prisoners be turned over to 
him. The Mormons bitterly contested this claim of jurisdiction 
for a time, but the erection of a fine prison with 224 cells at 
Salt Lake City by the federal authorities brought them to 
terms.’® When Utah finally became a state in 1896 she inherited 
this fully ample prison and made immediate efforts to develop 
a stable and progressive system. A Board of Corrections was 
placed in charge and given parole authority over the inmates. 
It soon introduced a grading system modeled after those of 
Eastern reformatories, and provided a school and library for 
the prisoners. Industries were developed at state expense, and 
while most of the shops produced for state use, a cotton sock 
factory, being the only one in the state, sold large quantities 
on the open market. Meanwhile a reform school had been 
founded at Ogden in 1889, and it was rapidly becoming one 
of the best institutions of its kind in the West. The Mormons 
were in fact constantly proving their capacity for statehood.” 

The Dakotas recovered even more quickly from their pros- 
pector days. Hopeful farmers rushed in to stake out farms, not 
claims; they built homes, schools, churches, and state institu- 
tions. They arrived with staunch traditions and aspired to 
build model commonwealths. When James Bryce rode through 
on Henry Villard’s ceremonial train in 1883 and marvelled 
at the laying of a corner stone for a new state capitol at the 
almost uninhabited town of Bismark, he missed an opportunity 
for real astonishment at a similar ceremony locating a new 
state prison on the outskirts of the town, and he should have 
been informed that the territory was already erecting another 
prison at Sioux Falls in its more prosperous southern half. 
These settlers were eager to enter the Union on an equal footing 
with their eastern neighbors. 

South Dakota was fully prepared when the Republican 


19 Utah Territorial House, Documents (1872), 41-45. 


20 Utah Board of Corrections, Report (1896) ; Utah Industrial School, Report (1898), 
16-34. 
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victory cleared the way for admission in 1889. Its delegate, 
already in attendance at the prison congress, could boast of 
a complete array of state institutions in full operation.” The 
new state hastened to create a Board of Charities and gave it 
almost full powers of control. The 128 fair sized cells at the 
prison were more than adequate for the small demands of this 
orderly community. For a time the prisoners found plenty 
of labor at a stone quarry and on the eighty acre farm attached. 
An early experiment was made with a parole law in 1890, but 
it was repealed two years later, and the reformers on the Board 
of Charities failed to secure the application of this principle, 
or the introduction of a grading system until the first years of 
the next century. Only as the population of the state finally 
reached the 400,000 mark was it able to supply enough crimi- 
nals to fill the prison, and preparations were immediately made 
for expansion.” 

North Dakota in like fashion enjoyed a slow but well con- 
sidered development. The 160 cells at Bismark prison were 
more than adequate throughout the period, and this fact may 
have helped to discourage the use of the parole law adopted 
in 1891. An enterprising contractor erected a small factory 
at the prison, but the legislature abolished this system in 1897. 
Labor on the capitol building, on an 800 acre farm leased by 
the prison, and at a state brickyard supplied ample employment 
at least during the summer months; meanwhile, plans were 
maturing for a twine factory similar to that so successful in 
Minnesota.” The state did not build a reform school, but it 
did take pains to board its occasional juvenile delinquents with 
its southern neighbor. The successive governors gave close 
attention to penal and charitable problems, and no board of 
charities seemed essential. Thus the 300,000 farmers scattered 
over these fertile plains had no apologies to offer for their 





21 National Prison Association, Proceedings (1889), 251. The state already had a 
penitentiary and a reform school, as well as a university, agricultural college, normal 
school, asylum for the insane, and schools for the deaf and dumb. 

22 South Dakota Board of Charities, Report (1894), 35; (1900-2), 70-76. 

23 North Dakota State Penitentiary, Report (1896-8), 10-13. 
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public institutions at the end of their first decade of self gov- 
ernment.” 

The remainder of the West retained its great open spaces 
throughout the century. Increasing numbers of settlers built 
homes,” but the East still regarded it as open country where 
adventurers could seek their fortunes or enjoy the sport of 
“roughing it.” The age of the frontier was officially closed, 
and the national Republicans hastily carved four more states 
out of the northern area to buttress their power at Washington; 
but it was some time before respectable Northeastern traditions 
were able to dominate the institutional life of these commu- 
nities. The questionable examples of Nebraska, California, 
and Texas conflicted with those of Colorado and the Northeast, 
while local exigencies played the part of arbiter. Everywhere 
a makeshift penology held sway. 

The federal government had its opportunity and exerted 
considerable influence. Unfortunately few national politicians 
had ever concerned themselves with penal problems, and their 
programs were motivated largely by personal or party interests. 
Disagreements frequently occurred between the local and 
federal authorities, and in a few territories two distinct penal 
systems resulted. Federal officers sometimes meddled in the 
local jealousies over the selection of institutional sites, and this 
delayed construction. Meanwhile the labor forces that had 
aided Cleveland to the White House secured their national 
anti-contract law of 1887, restricting the employment of fed- 
eral prisoners. As United States marshals were operating most 
of the territorial prisons, this seemed to preclude, and at least 
effectively excluded, ali forms of industry. These restrictions 
found their way into most of the constitutions hopefully put 
forward by the territories, and few of the prisons in these 
mountainous settlements provided any regular labor until after 
the turn of the century. Over against the doubtful value of 
these several influences stood the federal government’s liberal 


24 Ibid., (1902), 7-8; North Dakota Board of Control, Report (1914), 167. 
25 Excluding Colorado the population of the mountain area did not exceed 500,000 — 
in 1880, but it trebled in the course of the next two decades. 
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land donations. Although unevenly distributed, these land 
grants aided most of the young states in erecting their public 
institutions. All things considered, the federal government 
had scarcely shown a sturdy leadership in territorial penology — 
the same government that was so soon to take up proudly the 
“White Man’s Burden” across the seas, and there, incidentally, 
to learn some progressive penology.” 

Before Washington and Montana found their places on the 
Omnibus of 1889, they had experienced many trials with their 
prisons. Washington territory had leased its prisoners in 1877 
to a man who labored them in his mill through the day and 
drove them through a trap-door into a log pit where they spent 
the nights in foul suffocation. This structure at Seatco was 
possibly the worst prison in America since the days of Connecti- 
cut’s Newgate horror just a century earlier.” While the towns 
were bickering for the prison that would replace this wretched 
makeshift, the federal authorities started a prison of their own 
on McNeill Island and offered to board the territorial con- 
victs.** The lessee, however, was sufficiently influential, and for 
ten years more he kept the prisoners laboring for his profit in 
the Seatco prison, until, in 1886, a new state prison was opened 
at Walla Walla. This structure with its individual cells repre- 
sented the first triumph of Northeastern traditions in this state. 
Unfortunately labor laws adopted at the same time prevented 
the introduction of contract industries, and the inexperienced 
officers were unable to apply any but the crudest of disciplinary 
regulations to their idle prisoners. Statehood brought little 
change, although a reform school was established for the juve- 
niles in 1891. The prison officers made one attempt to introduce 
the jute industry, but, as in Oregon, the legislature failed to 
supply sufficient funds, and it had to be discontinued. It was 


26 J. L. Gillin, Taming the Criminal (New York, 1931), has a fine chapter on some 
interesting penal developments in the Philippine Islands, commencing in 1904. 

27 G. W. France, Struggle for Life and Home in the North-West (New York, 1890), 
223-426. France spent several years in this prison, and he gives here a vivid description 
of its brutal conditions. 

28 H. H. Bancroft, History of Washington, Idaho and Montana, 275-76; C. A. Snowden, 
History of Washington (New York, 1909), Iv, 165-66, 266-68. 
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not until the turn of the century that the adoption of a parole 
law, the creation of a Board of Control, and the development 
of active industries promised better conditions.” 

Montana shifted along with a small prison erected by federal 
initiative. The United States marshal had only twenty-eight 
cells in his prison at Deer Lodge when the territory in 1874 
decided to board its convicts there. It was soon so crowded 
that three men had to be placed in each cell. The prison was 
slowly enlarged but so fecund was the territory with despera- 
does that many convicts had to be kept in insecure county jails.*° 
The prison passed to the state in 1889, but the young sovereignty 
leased its unwonted responsibility to a private company, paying 
forty cents a day for the keep of each prisoner. The constitution 
prohibited contract labor, and the lessee was thus unable to in- 
troduce any industry. Regulations called for the silent system, 
but this was absurdly impossible in a prison overcrowded with 
idlers.** The state made several attempts to improve this situa- 
tion, but with little success. Nevertheless a reform school was 
built with the aid of a federal land grant, and when it opened 
in 1895, one shameful evil was eliminated. Preparations were 
made, about the same time, for a new prison at Billings in the 
eastern part of the state, but the lessee was able to persuade the 
state to rebuild at Deer Lodge, and 288 fine cells were erected 
there in 1897. These activities provided some occupation and 
alleviated the monotony of the prisoners, but when a Board 
of Charities was finally organized in 1899 it found the prison 
still in the hands of the lessee, seriously overcrowded, and de- 
void of any regular system of labor or discipline; and thus it 
remained for another decade.” 


29 Ezra Meeker, Seventy Years of Progress in Washington (Seattle, 1921), 104-5, 
309; Washington Board of Control, Report (1903-4), 44-50, 109-15. 

30 Governor J. S. Crosby, Message to the Secretary of the Interior, Montana Terri- 
torial Documents (1883), 9. 

31 Governor J. K. Toole, Message, Montana Legislative Documents (1891), 5-7; 
Rules and Regulations for the Montana State Prison (Deer Lodge, 1891). 

32 Governor J. E. Rickard, Message (1893), 12, 22; (1895), 30; Governor Smith, 
Message (1897), 32; Governor J. K. Toole, Message (1901), 15-16. Each of these may 
be found in the Montana Legislative Documents for the appropriate year. Tom Stout, 
Montana (Chicago, 1921), I, 442-43, 452-53. 
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Wyoming tried even more diverse makeshifts before it 
gained a stable penal system. In the early seventies the federal 
authorities erected a wooden prison at Laramie, but they 
charged an excessively high rate for boarders. The territorial 
legislature was advised of better terms at the Nebraska state 
prison, and there the convicts were sent. A still better bargain 
was soon made with Joliet, and during the mid-eighties the 
large majority of Wyoming’s criminals were delivered to this 
greatly overcrowded penitentiary where they earned their keep 
by hard labor. The sheriffs, meanwhile, were growing fat on 
the fees allowed for transporting these prisoners, and the terri- 
tory finally determined to build its own prison at Rawlings.” 
In 1890 Wyoming attained statehood and inherited the prison 
at Laramie, but, like Montana, she leased the entire institution 
to a private party, reserving only the right to appoint the 
warden. This compromise was of little advantage since it 
proved impossible to find an able man willing to stick to the 
job; indeed for some time there was an average of more than 
one warden a year. Plans for the new prison had meanwhile 
prospered, and by 1897 an Auburn structure with 234 cells 
was completed at Rawlings. A dispute with the lessee delayed 
occupation until, in 1901, the state reluctantly permitted the 
lessee to take charge at Rawlings for the balance of his unex- 
pired term. An adequate prison was about all that Wyoming 
could boast, but that was not so bad for the first decade of the 
least populous state of the Union.” 

The territory of Idaho was forced to content itself with a 
small federal prison. The legislature complained against the 
charge of seventy-five cents a day for each prisoner, and no 
wonder, since it required one-third of the taxes to support 
the convicts.** As no alternative presented itself, idle convicts 
soon crowded the forty-two stone cells, and the construction 





33 Bancroft, History of Nevada, Colorado, and Wyoming, 746. 

34 Governor’s Message, Wyoming Senate Journal (1897), 45-46; (1909), 22-25; 
Barrows, op. cit., 131-36. 

35 Governor’s Message, Idaho Territorial Legislative Documents (1868), 10; (1886), 
7-8. These cells were 6 by 8 by 7 feet and evidently intended for two men each. 
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of an equal number of steel cells in 1890 only brought tempo- 
rary relief.*° When Idaho inherited the prison, full control 
was given to the warden, but unfortunately ten men succeeded 
each other in this office in as many years, and discipline re- 
mained chaotic. A Chautauqua reading circle, organized in 
1887, provided some diversion for favored prisoners, but the 
majority remained idle in their locked cells, day and night, 
except for a three hour drill in the prison yard under armed 
guard. Affairs took a turn for the better in 1900 when the popu- 
lation again threatened to crowd more than two into each cell; 
funds were provided and the convicts were set at the task of 
building a new cell house. At the same time a parole law was 
adopted and a grading system was introduced — happy omens 
for a new era.” 

Three southern territories remained under federal tutelage 
throughout this period. The United States government, how- 
ever, took no effective steps to build their prisons. New Mexico 
contented herself for a time with Spanish jails, then in 1884 
voted to erect capitol and prison buildings, anticipating a state- 
hood that did not materialize for nearly two decades.* No 
pretence was made at the Santa Fé prison, nor at the Yuma 
prison in Arizona, of providing a cell for each man; in fact 
the cells at Yuma were built to accommodate four inmates, 
and six were usually crowded into them. No industries were 
introduced into either of these prisons, and the convicts whittled 
away their time making trinkets to sell to visitors.” Arizona 
made a move in 1896 to correct this, creating a Board of Con- 
trol empowered to supervise the labor of convicts outside the 
walls. A partial lease system resulted, helping to relieve the — 
prison congestion, but introducing methods that were already 


36 Governor’s Message to the Secretary of the Interior, Idaho Territorial Documents 
(1890), 65. 

37 Jbid., (1888), 54-55; Idaho Penitentiary, Report (1900), 4, 13-14; (1903-4), 5-13; 
I. H. Hawley, History of Idaho (1920), 1, 315-19. 

38 Governor’s Report, New Mexico Territorial Documents (1892), 29. 

89 Arizona Prison Report, Arizona Territorial Journal (1885), 135-42. Forty cells 
were built and the capacity was reported to be 160. The report noted that the prison 
had cost more than any other state institution. Ibid., (1893), 226-29. 
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being discarded in most of the Southeastern states.*® Religion 
was the only reformatory influence in either of these prisons, 
and there was not much of that. The wardenship was one of the 
few lucrative posts open to local politicians, and it was greatly 
sought after by men hoping to be in the lineup when statehood 
was attained. Wretched penal conditions likewise remained 
on the waiting list.** 

Oklahoma, on the other hand, shirked this responsibility 
entirely. [ts criminals, who multiplied even more rapidly than 
its citizen body, were packed off, young and old alike, to the 
penitentiary in Kansas. There they were jammed into over- 
crowded cells and left to learn the folly of their ways while 
digging coal in the mine pits. Oklahoma, scene of the last land 
rush, had not yet sobered down, and another decade was to 
pass before she fully accepted the obligations of a civilized 
community.” 

As for the science of penology, if such a science existed — 
a few books had already been written about it in the Northeast 
as well as in Europe—none of its students had migrated to 
the Great West. A few of the states, notably Colorado, Utah, 
and the Dakotas, had fairly caught up with their older neigh- 
bors to the east, at least in legal and institutional equipment. 
Thus parole and indeterminate sentence laws, after more than 
a decade of experimentation in the Northeast, were being 
enacted in the Great West, although they were nowhere genu- 
inely applied; boards of charities were being set up, juvenile 
institutions were being established, and most of the states had 
secure prisons, nominally on the Auburn pattern, though in 
many cases desperately overcrowded. The general failure to 
provide any industrial activity or other form of employment 
was neutralizing the best efforts towards reform. Probably only 
Utah and the Dakotas had sufficiently considered this problem 


40 Jbid., (1899), 447-56. 

41 Governor’s Report, New Mexico Territorial Documents (1900), 180-81. 

42 Governor’s Message, Oklahoma Legislative Documents (1899). Kansas charged 
twenty-five cents a day for each prisoner in 1891, raised it to thirty-five cents in 1898, 
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to achieve a moderately satisfactory system. The exploitation 
of penal labor, so prevalent in the Northeast, and so disastrous 
throughout the whole South, had been largely avoided, but at 
a great price: the practical surrender of the reformatory prin- 
ciple of the penitentiary. For what man could become penitent 
when thrown into unrestrained intercourse with hundreds of 
idle criminals during the day, to say nothing of sleeping with 
one or more at night! The occasional Sabbath school, or library 
stocked with cast-off religious books was a sad joke in this 
environment. The Westerner might pound with pride on his 
statute books, but he had done no real service to his criminals. 
Nevertheless so difficult is the task of the meliorist that only 
a few Eastern states could boast of much more, and the West 
was at least laying the necessary foundation. 

The labor problem, for many years, had determined the 
course of penal development throughout the nation. The re- 
construction leases in the South had lately been giving way 
to large penal plantations, or to chain gangs on the roads. The 
anti-contract agitation in the North had driven prosperous 
industries from many Eastern prisons, and had prevented their 
introduction in the West. The piece-price system had dodged 
these laws in some states, only to be attacked in turn, and abol- 
ished in many places. New York and Massachusetts had led 
the way in the development of the state-use system, while 
Minnesota and California had made prosperous experiments 
with state-account industries; but each of these schemes re- 
quired large investments on the part of the state, and the western 
commonwealths could not venture the necessary funds. Even 
in the East these systems were not entirely satisfactory, and 
idleness was becoming the order of the day in the great ma- 
jority of prisons. In a fortunate but unexpected way, this situa- 
tion was justifying the methods of the reformatories, and their 
disciplinary schemes for rebuilding manhood in association 
were being introduced widely into idle prisons. As might have 
been expected the zest for reforming men did not always carry 
over, and the officers strove primarily to keep their prisoners 
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contented. The hope for a better penal system waited on a more 
vital solution of the labor problem, and this was now to come 
from the West. 

Meanwhile a good roads movement was sweeping the country 
and presenting its demands to the legislatures. Funds were 
available in the East, while in the South convicts were being 
diverted from the leases to work in county chain gangs on the 
roads; insurmountable difficulties seemed to block either pro- 
gram in the West. Colorado and New Mexico had already 
experimented with the labor of convicts on the roads, but 
Western public opinion could not tolerate the large number 
of escapes, or the use of the gun to check them, and these cir- 
cumstances that had been accepted as commonplace in the 
South quickly put an end to the experiments. When Colorado 
finally worked out a satisfactory formula for this system she 
combined about five parts of penal reform with one part of 
road building. 

An earnest reform spirit had long been active in Colorado 
although the practical results had been disappointing. A Board 
of Charities was rallying public opinion and curbing political 
favoritism; a parole law was already on the statute books, and 
a grading system in effect; but sullen, vicious convicts still 
crowded the prison. Warden Thomas J. Tynan brought a fresh 
enthusiasm to the job in 1905 and fashioned his famous road 
program out of reformatory methods. Boldly selecting twenty- 
five of the best men from the top grade, and promising them 
their parole in five months, he placed them in a road construc- 
tion camp ten miles from the prison with one unarmed officer 
as foreman. This honor camp was a complete success, and, 
while Tynan was establishing other camps in an effort to relieve 
the employment and congestion problems of the prison, the 
legislature gladly amended its highway law so as to provide 
special funds for this purpose, and, what was even more im- 
portant, granted special parole and monetary allowances to 
these men. The camps soon became so popular throughout the 
state that more convicts were desired than the warden was 
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willing to supply.** There was some talk of taking even the 
less trustworthy into the camps, but Tynan held his ground, 
and the use of convicts on the roads was kept properly sub- 
servient to the program for their reformation, thus insuring 
a lasting achievement. 

The prisons of the West had now found a constructive labor 
policy. Honor camps spread rapidly throughout the mountain 
states and into other parts of the country as well. Arizona made 
a faltering attempt to labor convicts on its roads in 1906, but 
did not take it up in earnest until a law was adopted in 1912 
patterned after that of Colorado.** New Mexico made a new 
beginning in this direction in 1908, now applying the methods 
of the honor camp.** Wyoming finally abolished its lease system 
in 1911, and the new prison authorities set many of their men 
at road building in the summer months.** Utah and Montana 
organized similar systems in the following year, and road labor 
soon became the characteristic occupation for prisoners in the 
mountain states.** 

The spread of this labor policy had a deeper significance 
than as a convenient means for sweating convicts. Each of these 
states introduced it in conjunction with liberal parole laws 
and, in most cases, wage systems. A sincere application of the 
honor principle was the rule rather than the exception. The 
free life of the small honor camp was an admirable environ- 
ment for the convict preparing to return to his people, and it 


43 Colorado State Board of Charities, Report (1905-6), 111-15; Colorado State Prison, 
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were employed on the roads the year round; the reformatory placed honor camps 
on its farm. 

44 Arizona Board of Control, Report (1913), 15-18. 

45 New Mexico Superintendent of Prisons, Report (1914), 7-14. There is some ques- 
tion as to whether New Mexico did not antedate Colorado in successful road building, 
for the prisoners labored on a scenic highway in 1904. However that may be, New 
Mexico adopted Colorado’s methods when she reorganized this activity a few years 
later. 

46 Wyoming Governor’s Message (1913), 21-25. 7 

47 Utah State Board of Control, Report (1912-13), 4; Montana State Prison, Report 
(1916), 7-12; Nevada State Prison, Report (1911-12), 4. A Nevada law of 1911 per- 
mitted road labor, but a farm of 1,140 acres acquired two years earlier supplied sufficient 
labor for the honor men of this small prison. 
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helped to reassure the public as to his character—no small 
service. The prisoner was encouraged to consider himself a 
self-respecting citizen again. 

The increasing confidence between the prisoners and their 
keepers brought a new spirit into the entire prison system. The 
grading system of discipline acquired a new dignity. Over- 
crowding was relieved at least in the summer months. The legis- 
latures awoke to the possibilities of penal labor and supplied 
funds to introduce industries for the employment of those not 
yet graduated to the road camps. Brick yards, rock-crushing 
plants, shoe and textile factories, binder-twine and jute mills 
became active features of the new penal system that was now 
gaining stability in the West. At the same time organized 
_ recreation found its place in the daily routine. The silent system 
of the East had never had effect here, but there was a world 
of difference between the insipid lounging about the yard of 
the old days and the recreational hours of the second decade of 
the twentieth century. Orchestras and athletic teams in the 
summer, and moving-pictures in the winter helped to break 
the monotony.** The Western states were not the first with these 
innovations, but this was the first section of the country to make 
the new prison atmosphere the standard for all. 

Of course the widespread improvement in prison affairs 
was not due solely to the chance discovery of a happy labor 
system. The mountain states were growing in numbers and 
wealth and in the stability of their institutions. The non- 
partisan board of control was adopted in most of these states, 
and the wardenship became a more permanent appointment. 
Montana, Oregon, and Wyoming finally dispensed with their 
irresponsible lease systems and assumed full charge over their 
wards.*® Additional cell houses were erected at several of the 
institutions, while Arizona built a new prison at Florence.” 


48 Colorado State Prison, Report (1910), 12-15; North Dakota Board of Control, 
Report (1914); Montana State Prison, Report (1916), 7-12. By this last date most of 
these prisons of the mountain states supplied several of these features. 

49 The Oregon Penitentiary (Salem, 1917), 20-25; Wyoming Governor’s Message 
(1911), 20-25. 

50 Arizona Legislative Journal (1909), 344-47. 
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Oklahoma at last took its problem in hand, recalling its crimi- 
nals from the Kansas penitentiary and erecting a prison and 
a young men’s reformatory.” Washington built a young men’s 
reformatory at Monroe and soon made it one of the most pro- 
gressive in the country.” Wyoming opened its Industrial Insti- 
tute at Worland in 1915, the fifth adult reformatory in the 
Great West. Each of the states had its parole or indeterminate 
sentence law by this date, and Colorado, Utah, Washington, 
and Arizona were giving these laws a more careful and exten- 
sive application than all but one or two of the Eastern states.” 
The section was now as well equipped to handle its criminals 
as any part of the Union. 

But again, what of the science of penology ? The fifteen years 
of the twentieth century had witnessed the slow recognition 
of a new viewpoint, one which put the individual prisoner 
under the microscope and attempted to analyze his peculiar 
problems. In the whole country scarcely more than a dozen 
men and women were specializing in this science, and only two 
or three laboratories were experimenting with its application. 
The juvenile court in Denver was the nearest approach to this 
sort of thing in the mountain states, and it was definitely outside 
the field of penology. However, a few elementary applications 
of the new science had already appeared in the West. Colorado 
and Arizona provided special treatment for insane and tuber- 
cular prisoners, and made university extension courses avail- 
able to those competent for them.™ Several of the prisons and 
reformatories erected special dormitory compartments to elimi- 
nate cell life from a selected portion of the honor grade. These 
were evidences of the swing that was taking place throughout 


51 Oklahoma State Prison, Report (1917), 193-204. 

52 Washington Board of Control, Report (1909-10), 8-10; (1916), 273-75. 

538 Thomas, A Study of Indeterminate Sentence, Probation, and Parole in Utah (Salt 
Lake City, 1931), 59-67. See also the United States Census Report, Prisoners and Juve- 
nile Delinquents in the United States (Washington, 1910), for comparative statistics. 

54 Colorado State Penitentiary, Report (1908), 13-14; Arizona Territorial Legislative 
Journal (1909), 344-47; Arizona Board of Control, Report (1916), 96-98; Colorado 
State Reformatory, Report (1920), 9. The reformatory published an inmate paper, 
which, if it was an old idea in the East, was still valuable in this connection, and soon 
to be imitated in other Western institutions. 
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the country, away from what might be termed pedagogical 
penology, and towards an individualized treatment of each 
convict. The West had now become a full fledged member of 
the American penological laboratory — at a time when nobody 
as yet knew much about the science. 
BLAKE MCKELVEY 
Hughesville, Pennsylvania 
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An Early Pan-American Scheme 
Edited by Joseph B. Lockey 


Introduction 


Among the various schemes proposed in the early part of 
the nineteenth century for the creation of a grand confederation 
of independent American states, that of William Shaler is in 
some respects the most interesting. Submitted to Secretary of 
State Monroe in 1812, shortly after the United States declared 
war against England, this extraordinary paper was laid away 
in the archives of the State Department, where it has remained 
in obscurity to the present time. It was the product of a mind 
greatly disturbed by the situation then confronting the world. 
In Europe profound changes were taking place, and it was 
doubtful what the outcome would be or how the peace and well 


1 Though William Shaler never achieved great fame, he was a man of more than 
ordinary attainments. After a varied experience as the captain of a vessel engaged 
in the fur trade in the northwest coas. of America, he entered the public service of 
the United States. He received his first appointment, as a special agent to Mexico, 
in 1810. The slow progress of the revolution led him in 1813 to abandon the mission and 
return to Washington. Two years later he was designated as a commissioner to Algiers. 
The treaty which he signed there under the guns of Decatur’s squadron brought the 
hostilities between the United States and that country to an end. He remained at 
Algiers as consul-general until 1829, when he was transferred in a like capacity to 
Havana, Cuba. There he died in 1833, at the age of fifty-five. Shaler published in 
1808, in the American Register (tl, 136-175), a “Journal of a Voyage from China to 
the Northwestern Coast of America in 1804,” which contains what is believed to be 
the first description of California by an American writer. He published also, as by- 
products of his residence in Algiers, a paper on the “Language of the Berbers in Africa,” 
which appeared in the American Philosophical Transactions, and a book entitled 
Sketches of Algiers. See A ppleton’s Cyclopedia of American Biography; North American 
Review, XXil, 409-431; Malloy, Treaties, 1; Haase, Adelaide R., Index to United States 
Documents Relating to Foreign Affairs, 11; R. G. Cleland, A History of California, The 
American Period, 13-16, 471-482; Niles’ Weekly Register, xttv, 113; “A Narrative of 
Voyages and Commercial Enterprises” in Voyages and Travels (Edward Moxon, Lon- 
don, 1850). Thanks are due to Dr. R. G. Cleland for this last reference. 
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being of the rest of the world would be affected. Napoleon 
seemed invincible. He had marched from victory to victory, 
humiliating the great states and incorporating the lesser ones 
in the French Empire. The balance of power, the vital prin- 
ciple of the European system, seemed hopelessly destroyed. 
England, the only barrier against the universal dominion of 
France, had usurped the rule of the seas; and Shaler feared 
that every nation, sooner or later, would be compelled to receive 
its laws from one or the other of these mighty rivals. 

What, in the circumstances, should be the policy of the 
United States? As our rights were trampled on and our feelings 
insulted by both England and France, Shaler doubted the 
wisdom of joining either against the other. But if he had to 
choose he preferred England; for the two English speaking 
nations, he declared in language that has since become trite, 
were “destined by Providence to be the guardians of the liber- 
ties of mankind.” He hoped that our declaration of war would 
bring England to her senses, that her infatuated ministry would 
fall, that wiser counsels would prevail, and that the two nations 
would join in a common effort to insure their mutual safety. 
France would then be left in possession of her power, to the 
benefit, perhaps, of civilization as a whole. A general pacifica- 
tion would result. Spain and Portugal being hopelessly ab- 
sorbed in the European system, their derelict colonies in the 
Western Hemisphere would gravitate into the orbit of influence 
exercised by the United States and Great Britain. These two 
friendly powers would encourage the people in the different 
sections of that vast colonial empire to set up governments 
suited to their peculiar needs; would urge the states thus created 
to confederate on principles calculated to insure their own 
happiness and the peace of the world; and finally, would re- 
frain from meddling in the internal affairs of the new states, 
and at the same time engage to protect them against all external 
interference. The United States and England, in short, would 
form with the proposed confederation a grand alliance of the 
free nations of the world. 
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The states of the confederation, Shaler suggested, should 
be five in number: one to embrace Central America and 
Mexico; another New Granada, Venezuela and Quito; another 
Peru; another the territory now comprised in the republics 
of Argentina, Uruguay, Paraguay, Bolivia and Chile; and 
finally, one to be erected on the foundations of the Portuguese 
colony of Brazil. The Spanish possessions not otherwise dis- 
posed of would be divided between the protecting powers. To 
the United States would fall Cuba and the Floridas; to Eng- 
land, Porto Rico and Santo Domingo. From England the 
United States would receive Canada and Nova Scotia. By way 
of compensation, England would take a portion of the territory 
of Brazil lying along the banks of the Amazon near its mouth; 
and for good measure she would receive the Philippine Islands 
as well as other distant possessions of Spain and Portugal. If 
England objected to any of these transfers, a compromise could 
no doubt be reached. The United States would not insist on 
the cession of Nova Scotia, if England felt that the possession 
of that territory was necessary for the protection of her fisheries. 
Likewise, a compromise could be reached in regard to Cuba 
by setting it up as an independent state; but the annexation of 
Canada and the Floridas to the United States, in the opinion 
of Shaler, was necessary to the peace and security of this re- 
public. 

A certain lack of consistency, it must be observed, charac- 
terized these proposals. The contention that the cession of 
Canada was necessary to the security of the United States, 
had validity only in the event England continued to be the 
enemy of the United States. But the very foundation stone of 
the whole proposal was friendship between these two nations. 
If that were achieved, security would result without annexa- 
tion. Still more inconsistent was the failure to observe through- 
out a proper regard for well developed national sentiment. 
The suggestion that England annex a portion of the territory 
of Brazil is a case in point. Such a transfer would have done 
violence not only to the sense of nationality already existing 
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in Portuguese America, but to the whole spirit of the scheme 
as Shaler conceived it. The suggestions with respect to the 
Floridas and the Islands, were less objectionable from this 
point of view; for nowhere in these areas, with the exception 
of Haiti, perhaps, had national aspirations found decided 
expression. As for the rest of the continent, Shaler manifested 
more consideration and a better understanding. Under happier 
circumstances the states of his proposed confederation might 
have come into existence in nearly the form suggested by him. 
Mexico and Central America later, in fact, were united for 
a brief period; New Granada, Venezuela and Quito did com- 
bine under Bolivar’s leadership to form the Republic of Co- 
lombia; and in the southern part of the Continent, the idea of 
a single sovereignty, embracing the territory later erected into 
five separate states, was long entertained. It is not likely, how- 
ever, that a mutilated Brazil would have closed the list with 
ready acquiescence. 

For some reason, Shaler did not propose any exact partition 
of Western North America. He had nothing to say about Texas, 
to which the United States asserted a claim based on provisions 
of the treaty for the cession of Louisiana. He made no reference 
to the country beyond, including New Mexico and California, 
the possession of which was so soon to be regarded as essential 
to the fulfilment of our national destiny. He omitted from 
consideration the northwest coast, where the United States and 
England faced each other in hostile attitude. Yet he could not 
have been unmindful of the questions that were sure to arise 
respecting the ownership of this boundless section of the conti- 
nent. He had first-hand knowledge of the Pacific Coast, and 
at the moment of drawing up his proposal, the vast western 
panorama lay as it were before his view. Appointed in 1810 asa 
special agent to Mexico, he had gone, early in 1812, to Natchi- 
toches in western Louisiana to await developments. There 
the organization of the Gutiérrez-Magee expedition went on 
under his very eyes, and indeed with his counsel and material 
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assistance. He had seen this band of refugee Mexicans and 
volunteer Americans invade Texas, and at the time he wrote 
expected soon to follow in its wake to San Antonio de Béjar. 
It must have occurred to Shaler, therefore, that if this venture 
succeeded the United States would then be in a much more 
advantageous position for negotiating with both England and 
Mexico regarding this western country. Hence his reserve. 
In retrospect the scheme may appear fantastic; but viewed 
in the light of the conditions existing at the time it was con- 
ceived, it does not seem altogether absurd. Its ultimate aim was 
to create a world balance of power to take the place of the 
disrupted balance of Europe. That was not a strange idea. In 
those dark days the same thought occurred to Simon Bolivar, 
and somewhat later — less than a year and a half after Shaler’s 
proposal — the Liberator’s views on the subject were set forth 
in a report of his secretary for foreign affairs. ““The ambition 
of European powers,” the report reads in part, “imposes the 
yoke of slavery upon the other parts of the world, and these 
all ought to make an effort to establish the balance between . 
themselves and Europe, with a view to destroy the preponder- 
ance of that part of the world. I call this the balance of the 
world, and it should enter into the calculations of American 
policy.” * Bolivar did not at this time, it is true, conceive an 
elaborate scheme in which the United States and Great Britain 
would play a prominent part; but later, when Europe was 
consolidated under the Holy Alliance, his thoughts began to 
assume a striking resemblance to those of Shaler. The central 
idea in both cases was the same: United America and England 
against the world. The difference was in details. In the Libe- 
rator’s plan, the confederation of new states in greatly elabo- 
rated form was to assume the position of leadership assigned 
to the United States in Shaler’s scheme. Moreover, in his later 
thinking Bolivar went beyond the idea of a union of America 


and England as a balance against a consolidated Europe: He 


2 J. B. Lockey, Pan-Americanism: Its Beginnings, 288. 
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dreamed of a gradual accretion to the group of free nations, 
ending in the federation of the world. 
JosEPH B. LOCKEY 


University of California at Los Angeles 


William Shaler’s Pan-American Scheme * 


I have ever believed that common justice on the part of England, and a 
due appreciation of the political importance of the United States would prevent 
war with them; I am confident that she will severely feel its effects; I believe 
that the declaration of War by us, will restore her to her senses; and that a 
ministry such as may be formed in England will be desirous of restoring har- 
mony between two states that seem destined by Providence to be the guardians 
of the liberties of mankind. I therefore humbly submit to the reflections of the 
wise, the following outlines of a plan for a general pacification. The points 
it embraces are new, perhaps extravagant, but as hints I flatter myself they 
may be usefull, and susceptible of great improvement. The present situation 
of the civilized world is new: History presents us with no semblance of it: 
latent principles either unknown, or disregarded before, spring up with Vigor 
and activity, and seem irresistibly to claim the attention of the statesman and 
the Philosopher. 

The political ballance in Europe being irrecoverably destroyed by the 
humiliation of the great states on the continent, and the incorporation of the 
minor ones into the French Empire; and the rule of the ocean usurped and 
maintained by Great Britain; the whole civilized world seems on the point 
of being forced into a contest against their consent, and against their interests, 
the object of which seems to be to ascertain from which of the two great 
powers they may quietly secure laws. It seems impossible according to the 
immutable laws of nature that the weak must cede to the strong, that the 
political ballance can again be restored in Europe. The resources and courage 
of England will struggle in vain against the power of France on the continent; 
they may for a time retard the catastrophe, but they must finally cede and leave 
the French Emperor master of the Peninsulae[sic] of Spain. Neither does it 
seem probable that Russia can oppose any effectual resistance to the over- 
whelming power of France, and prevent her from organizing the turkish 
Empire and turning its immense resources to the accomplishment of her views 
of universal dominion. England alone in this old world seems to rise in the 
majesty of her strength & oppose an insurmountable barrier to the destructive 
ambition of Napoleon. England alone in the eyes of every reflecting man is 
the sole dike between him and universal dominion at least in Europe. But 

3 From a photostatic reproduction loaned by the Florida State Historical Society. 


The original is in the State Department, Special Agents, Shaler to Monroe, August 
18, 1812. 
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England under the controul of an infatuated ministry and an imbecille prince 
makes an abuse of the advantages of her situation; and instead of being a 
consolation and a blessing to mankind she violates in the most wanton manner 
the sovereign rights of other states: the same rights that she pretends to be 
herself contending for, and renders her influence even more abhorrible than 
that of France. In this state of things what can be done? what should be the 
policy of the U.S.? Their rights are trampled on, and their feelings insulted 
by both England and France: they have allmost equal cause of war with both 
of those unjust powers. A union with the latter would probably be the ruin 
of the former, which would leave them in the necessity of subscribing uncon- 
ditionally to the plans of France, or to engage in war with her single handed. 
But it appears that if England were governed by wise councils, that a coalition 
might be formed with the american confederation that would insure the safety 
of both states, and leave France not only in possession of her power but under 
it beneficial to the World. As the independence of European Spain is absolutely 
unattainable, it should be abandoned as such: all treaties having that object 
in view should be considered as null. There is no dishonor in abandoning an 
impracticable object, and there are other interests still existing which if properly 
fostered and managed may again restore the political ballance, and give peace 
to mankind. The Spanish and Portuguese colonies in america contain an active 
population of more than twelve millions of souls besides Indians; those countries 
abound in provisions; timber; every species of raw material; and the precious 
metals: their soil, climates sea coasts, bays and harbors, seem to mark them as 
destined by nature to favor the greatest devellopment of human industry if 
they were freed from the shackles of barbarism and ignorance, and under the 
influence of wise and patriotic governments. The Union in friendship of 
England and the U.S. and consequent action in concert of those two powers 
would cause discord to cease in those fine countries; would give the people full 
liberty to chuse and organize such forms of government as best suit their man- 
ners, habits, and local circumstances; and finally to unite them in a grand 
confederation on principles best calculated to insure their own happiness and 
the peace of the world. This confederation should be formed on principles that 
remove forever every political jealousy. England may have a fair claim to such 
indemnities as shall give complete security to her possessions in the East and 
West Indies; and the U.S. require the same for the security and future peace 
of the Union. It is therefore presumed that a treaty formed on the fo[llo] wing 
basis would attain and secure the objects desired. Viz. 

Article 1°. The provinces of the Canadas; Nova Scotia; the Island of Cuba; 
and the Florida’s with their respective dependencies shall be forever united to 
the American Confederation. 

Article 2°. A portion of Brasil begining at a convenient boundary south of 
the river amazons and extending north and west to the southern limits of 
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French Guiana; the Islands of Puerto Rico and Santo Domingo; and the 
Philipine Islands with their respective dependencies shall be forever united to 
the British Empire. 

Article 3°. The remaining Spanish provinces on the Continent of America 
shall be united into Sovereign independent States, under such forms of govern- 
ment as their respective inhabitants shall elect, and their independence be for- 
ver guarrantied by the contracting parties. Their inhabitants shall be invited 
to adopt the following political limits as the most natural Viz. 

1°. The provinces north and west of the Istmus of Darien to form a sovereign 
state. 

2°. The provinces lying on the atlantic from the Istmus of Darien to the 
western limits of Dutch Guiana, and on the pacific ocean from the same Istmus 
to the S. E. limits of the Province of Quito to form a sovereign state. 

. 3°. The remainder of the Provinces forming the Vice Royalty of Peru in their 
whole extent to form a sovereign state. 

4°. The Vice Royalty of Buenos Ayres and the Captaincy General of Chile 
to form a sovereign state. 

The Contracting parties pretend not to meddle with or interfere in the 
political or civil concerns of the above mentioned states, further than at their 
request to furnish them with the necessary aid to prevent every foreign power 
whatever from a similar interference. But they shall be invited to join in a 
grand confederation for the purpose of securing the great interests embraced 
in this treaty; and shall not but by common consent make a separate peace 
with the common enemy during the present War. 

Observations on the foregoing Treaty. 
1°. As the Canadas must be regarded as at the mercy of the U.S.; as they are 
necessary to the future peace and security of the Union; and as in the hands 
of England they will ever be considered as a germ of War, it is believed that 
no insurmountable objection [to] their cession can be made. Nova Scotia may 
be a subject of more discussion from the probability of its being regarded as 
necessary to the prosperity of the British fisheries. 

Cuba is certainly of incalculable Value and importance: if it is duly apre- 
ciated objections will certainly be made to its union, to obviate which an 
arrangement may be made for its intire independence, which if properly 
secured would be as beneficial to the U.S. as its incorporation into the Union. 
To the cession of the Floridas no objection is foreseen. It may also be observed 
that the great and important acquisitions that will naturally fall to England in 
the European and African Seas; such as Cyprus; Candia; Sicily; Sardinia; 
the Belearic Islands; the Azores; the Canaries &c ought to annull any jealousy 
she might feel at the acquisitions of power to the U.S. contemplated in this 
arrangement. 
2°. The command of the navigation of the amazons gives England the most 
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complete security for her southern continental possessions, and may also be 
regarded as a very important source of commercial prosperity. The Islands 
of Puerto Rico and Santo Domingo, considered as colonies, are of incalculable 
importance. 

The Philipine Islands are necessary to the security of the British Empire 
in the East: besides their importance as terretorial possessions of the greatest 
value, they will give to G.B. the command of a most important commerce with 
Mexico, Peru, and Chile. The only objection foreseen to this cession is, that 
it can be obtained without our consent. 

It may be objected that these cessions are made at the expense of the Spanish 
monarchy, the ally of England, but in reply it may be observed that this 
arrangement is predicated on the necessary conquest of Spain & Portugal, where 
those portions of territory however valuable they may be, must be regarded 
as a derelict: they belong to no one, unless it be to the conqueror of the Penin- 
sulae. 

The Continental Spanish provinces have no interest in claiming them, or 
the means of supporting their claims if they had the interest. The Kingdom 
of Brasil will be amply remunerated for the inconsiderable cession required 
for England by the security they will acquire for the vast remains of their 
territory. 

Those provinces which by this arrangement are created into independent 
states, will undoubtedly be the greatest gainers, as by it they will acquire a 
powerfull and competent garrantie for their independence, and every obstacle 
is removed to the formation of regular governments, which if they have common 
sense, will secure their national prosperity & happiness. Fimally this arrangement 
secures to the U.S. their natural boundaries, and the intire command of the 
navigation of all their great rivers: and it is believed that it would place the 
confederate States in intire independence of France and oblige her to conclude 
a general peace on principles consistent with the future safety and independence 
of all parties. 
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Hall J. Kelley on Oregon. By Hall J. Kelley. (A collection of five of his pub- 
lished works and a number of hitherto unpublished letters. Edited with 
introduction and notes by Fred Wilbur Powell, xxi+-411 pp. $3.50). The 
Emigrants’ Guide to Oregon and California. By Lansford W. Hastings. 
(Reproduced in facsimile from the original edition of 1845 with historical 
note and bibliography by Charles Henry Carey, xxix+157 pp. $3.00). 
Scenery of the Plains, Mountains and Mines. By Franklin Langworthy. 
(Edited with introduction and notes by Paul C. Phillips from the edition of 
1855, xi-+292 pp. $3.50). Scout and Ranger being the Personal Adventures 
of James Pike of the Texas Rangers in 1859-60 (Reprinted from the edition 
of 1865, with introduction and notes by Carl L. Cannon, xxii-+ 164 pp. $2.50). 
[ Narratives of the Trans-Mississippi Frontier. Edited by Carl L. Cannon. 
(Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1932) ]. 


These four items of reprinted Americana fall between 1830 and 1868. The 
first is a sheaf of six documents on Oregon geography, migrations, and history; 
the second is a sample of the numerous guides to that country and California; 
the third is a personal record of a journey to and within California; and Pike’s 
book depicts his experiences in the service of the Texas Rangers and his escape 
later from that state to the north. 

Kelley’s record of forty years of propaganda, prophecy, pamphleteering, and 
petitioning should not be used without caution. Powell’s Introduction is an 
illuminating shaft on these writings although the reviewer regrets the omission 
of an appraisal of Kelley’s efforts (p. xxi). The pamphlets carry many historical 
data with arguments interspersed and of recitals of alleged personal wrongs. 
Against the Hudson’s Bay Company he files his charges of persecution: “‘I was 
represented as an impostor, and as slandering the settlers, who, becoming 
incensed against me, threatened, by letter and otherwise, to take my life. The 
orders, then, were — destroy him, and destroy the nucleus of the settlement.” 

Kelley plays the role of Jeremiah as well as that of Elijah. His Settlement 
of Oregon is full of lamentations — ‘‘an appeal to the justice and humanity of 
the Christian public for help to put an end to persecutions endured for more 
than forty years, as terrible as were ever known.” A flavor of egotism, likewise 
permeates his historical matter: “I would ask, by whom do men say the settle- 
ment of Oregon was made. This question I am able myself to answer. I know 
myself, and am not ignorant of my performances in Oregon, . . . the sole 
founder of the first nucleus and colonizing settlement in Oregon.” 
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Hastings’ Guide republished in facsimile is preceded by a well balanced 
“Historical Note,” a full bibliography, a set of notes on the text which were 
written by Medorem Crawford, a companion of Hastings, and finally, there 
is an appraisal of the Guide as reprinted from Bancroft’s History of California. 
The one hundred and fifty-two pages of the text are left without footnotes 
_and the reprinting is not pleasant to the eye. The facsimile preserves some of 
the antiquarian flavor of the publication but lessens the effect of the notes in 
the forefront of the volume. Maps of the route and of the areas covered in 
California are not furnished. | 

Langworthy’s account is by a competent observer and writer who gives 
scientific observations on geology, zoology, and botany. The journeys going 
and returning are based on a daily journal and the book covering the years 
1850-1853 was composed and published in 1855. The narrative and descriptions | 
are objective and impersonal, accurate and informing, if less readable than 
the stories of many of the other California narratives. His plan “to give such 
plain and graphic accounts, as would enable the reader to see the various 
objects delineated, as though he was personally present,” was successful for 
the more intelligent argonauts, if not for the unlettered hosts. Five pictures from 
contemporary accounts illustrate scenes described. The editor’s introduction 
and notes are model helps. A map would aid the average reader. 

Pike’s career with the Texas Rangers “armed with double-barraled shot- 
guns, squirrel rifles, and Colt’s six shooters, mounted on small, wiry, half wild 
horses, . . . unshaven, unwashed, undisciplined” was for about eighteen 
months. His narrative is vivid on the Kickapoo and Comanche campaigns and 
portrays frontier feuds, scouting, cannibalism, the captures of whites, long 
marches between frontier posts, the hardships and adventures of army life, 
and the tragic capture by Indians of Cynthia Ann Parker. The final four 
chapters give an early, intimate picture of the struggles (1860-1861) between 
Union men and secessionists in Texas. Pike’s escape led to his joining the Union 
forces. But to his experiences in the war he devotes only a paragraph which in 
the Editor’s Introduction is spread to three pages. 

The reprinting of these volumes to make eight in the series of Narratives, 
is rendering the Trans-Mississippi region more and more conscious of its history. 
Students of this province will welcome these old writers driven from their old 
hiding places, dressed in new garbs, and ready to retell their stories of the 
frontier. At the close of the list of the first four reprints in 1932 is printed the 
phrase “other volumes in preparation.” The omission of that promise in the 
volumes here reviewed, it is to be hoped, is accidental rather than purposive. 

State University of Iowa Louis PELZER 


The French in Sonora (1850-1854), The Story of French Adventurers from 
California into Mexico. By Rufus Kay Wyllys. (University of California 
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Publications in History, volume xx1, Berkeley, University of California 

Press, 1932. xii-+-319 pp. $3.50). 

This book is the chronicle of a frustrated endeavor —the futile effort of 
French adventurers from California to gain possession of Sonora and its mines. 
Dr. Wyllys sketches the setting in graphic detail, devoting 67 out of 231 pages 
in his narrative to analysis of the troubled state of Mexico’s northwestern 
‘frontier after 1848, the number and status of the French in California, and 
the preliminary efforts at California French colonization in Sonora. The balance 
of the book deals with the two ventures of Gaston de Raousset-Boulbon, each 
of which began as a military colonization scheme but was transformed through 
misunderstanding, malice, and accident into outright warfare. 

Bancroft outlined the story of this filibustering in a short chapter of his 
North Mexican States and Texas. Dr. Wyllys not only expands this account 
but also elucidates many points unsatisfactorily understood before. Particu- 
larly with regard to the Mexican background and attitude his researches in 
_ Mexican archives have made possible a correction of the older interpretations. 

Raousset is honestly delineated as a man of valor, daring, and ambition, 
engaged in a project with fair probabilities of success. On the other hand, his 
fatal indecision is not condoned. Dr. Wryllys inclines to the opinion that the 
French government was not actively responsible for the Sonora expeditions. 
To Raousset and his associates he assigns motives that were economic rather 
than French imperial. Giving little credit to the Mexican government, officials, 
people, or army for saving Sonora for the Mexican republic, he explains the 
failure of the French by their own blunders together with the non-support 
of the Sonorans and not by the “torpid and slow” patriotism of the Mexicans. 

The volume has an excellent index, adequate maps, and appropriate illustra- 
tions, and the proof reading was meticulous. The footnotes bulk large and in 
the Bancroft style contain many asides of minor pertinency. Lucid literary 
style, characterized by restraint and simplicity but rising to eloquence in some 
of the descriptive passages, enhances the volume. The appendices contain sixty 
pages of well selected documents hitherto unpublished and illustrative of the 
several phases of French activity. 

Raousset’s failure to establish French control over Sonora subtracts, of course, 
from the significance of his enterprise. This study, however, portrays very 
clearly the conditions prevailing in the Mexican frontier provinces and the 
American Southwest during the period immediately following the War with 
Mexico. 

University of California at Los Angeles JoHN CAUGHEY 


A History of Geographical Discovery and Exploration. By J. N. L. Baker. 
(Edinburgh, Turnbull and Spears, 1931. 544 pp. $4.00). 


The record of the growth of geographical discoveries from the time of the 
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Minoan sailors in 2000 B.C. to Byrd’s Antarctic ventures covers a period of 
forty centuries. The writing of many volumes would be needed to treat 
adequately of the world’s explorers and their accomplishments during that 
time. To reduce their travels to a single volume is a still more difficult task. 
This the author has done, but only by eliminating many points of historical 
controversy. Space limitations preclude anything more extensive than the 
compilation of travels, travelers, and routes; indeed, the author claims no more 
than that as the purpose of the book. It is hoped, however, that the work 
supplies ‘‘a connected account of exploration,” but this it attains only in part. 

Part 1, “Before the Nineteenth Century,” covers, in point of time, thirty- 
nine of the forty centuries discussed. The author gives no reason for devoting 
more than half the book to Part 1, ““The Nineteenth Century and after,” and 
it is not quite clear just why the year 1800 is a pivotal year in world explora- 
tion. Certainly from the standpoint of geography the most important lands 
were known and occupied before 1800, and the work of the nineteenth-century 
explorers was largely the “mopping up” of the remote parts of the continents. 

The handling of the subject matter is almost entirely regional in character. 
Explorations in the Mediterranean world and on its fringes, the retrogression 
of earth-knowledge during the Middle Ages, the Arabian explorers, and the 
sea-route to the Far East bring the reader to the period of Columbus and his 
successors. Then chapters follow on the Spaniards in the New World, Magellan, 
alternative routes to Asia. The rest of the book is regional, taking up Terra 
Australis and the Pacific Ocean, 1600-1800; Asia, 1500-1800; Africa, 1500- 
1788; America, 1550-1800, etc. The reason for bundling the dates of explora- 
tion into neat century-long packages is not clear, and it seems to the reviewer 
that a more satisfactory arrangement could have been devised. Obviously the 
chapter headings as listed above prevent the book from fulfilling its purpose 
as a connected account of exploration. 

The enumeration of newly-discovered lands and the routes by which they 
were reached is likely to be barren of interest to the historian and the geographer 
if the various contributions of the travelers are not evaluated by the author 
with great care. The reader is conscious of undue stress laid upon minor travels, 
at the expense of the major accomplishments and the most important actors 
in the scene. The great key-years of memorable achievement in exploration should 
stand out prominently in a work of this type. 

On the Pacific coast, the advance of the Spaniards northward from Mexico 
after 1519 is discussed briefly, with mention of the expeditions of Ojffate, Sal- 
vatierra, and Ugarte. The map of the Spanish frontier shows only the routes 
followed by Ofiate and Escalante. In the penetration of the west by Americans 
during the nineteenth century, the travels of John Charles Frémont are con- 
sidered of major importance, but to designate him as “one of the greatest of 
American explorers” indicates a lamentable distortion of perspective on the 
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part of the author. In a book where space is at a premium, six pages of text 
dealing directly with Frémont cannot be justified by most American historians. 

The reader is aware of a few points that would add to the value of the work. 
The marked absence of footnote references suggests an extensive use of secon- 
dary sources, in spite of many verbatim quotations throughout the book. Con- 
troversial subjects could have been suggested to the reader, if space did not 
permit their discussion. A case in point is the extremely controversial latitude 
on the northwest coast reached by Francis Drake, which is dismissed by the 
author with the following statement: “He claimed to have reached the west 
coast of America in latitude 43° N., where no Spaniard had been before, and 
where he found a ‘faire and good Bay.’”’ (p. 112). The accompanying footnote 
cites Miller Christy, George Davidson, and J. D. Hague on the identity of 
the bay, but the question of the latitude reached by Drake is not opened. 

The reader may also expect care in the handling of place-names, and there 
seems little excuse for the incorrect spelling of such names as Tucson or 
Niobrara. The historian would appreciate customary proper names of explorers 
rather than the shortening of Juan Bautista de Anza to “J. B. de Anza,” 
Christian Frederick Post to “C. F. Post,” or Josiah Gregg to “J. Gregg.” The 
book does not contain a bibliography, as the magnitude of the topic is such that 
it would be quite impossible. 

University of California at Los Angeles Hatiock F. Raup 


Colorado: The Story of a Western Commonwealth. By LeRoy R. Hafen. 
(Denver, The Peerless Publishing Co., 1933. 328 pp. $4.00). 


It is an interesting fact that every state west of the Mississippi river, with 
the two exceptions of Louisiana and Washington, has a name which is either 
Indian or Spanish in origin. The name of Colorado was decided upon in the 
halls of Congress in December, 1860 (pp. 138-139), in bland disregard of the 
far more appropriate name of “Jefferson” which had already been adopted by 
the settlers themselves. The history of Colorado properly begins with the advent 
of the ’59ers and her name has gained significance by her history since the 
discovery of gold rather than by anything that lay before that event. 

Yet Dr. Hafen has given nearly a third of his volume to historical phases 
of the region where Colorado now lies, prior to 1859. In his chapters on “The 
Land of Colorado,” “The Cliff Dwellers,” “The Indians,” “Early Explorers,” 
“Days of the Fur Trade,” and “First Settlements and Indian Problems,” he lays 
the foundation for the later history of that region as a territory and a state. 
In some aspects of this introductory part, the author is less sure of his ground 
than in the later period where he has done his principal research; and yet his 
book as a whole has a unity and an ease of development which at once catch 
the interest and hold it throughout. It is frankly a state history, and it is a 
very good one; but at the same time this regional setting and the evidence of 
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wide and careful study make the book of interest to a much larger circle of 
readers than merely the citizens of Colorado. 

The Denver publishing house has done a very creditable piece of work — 
only four typographical errors have been noticed (pp. 40, 90, 95, 151). But 
the author’s diacritical marking is not so good. The apostrophe is often lacking. 
“Pifion” is graced with a tilde (p. 18); then why not Zuni (p. 33), Onate 
(pp. 61, 62), and cafion (pp. 70, 129) ? The name Jeancon calls for a cedilla 
(p. 26) ; but, most noticeable, necessary accents seem to be entirely missing from 
such Spanish names as Dominguez, Jess Maria, José, Huérfano. Dr. Hafen 
uses Pike’s misspelling of the name Melgares; and the title “Don” should be 
used only before the Christian name (p. 68). 

It is significant that a writer like our author should treat Spanish accents 
as unimportant. In fact, to most Coloradoans the name of their state is 
“Cél-uh-ra’-do” ; Pueblo is “Pew-éb’-lo” ; etc., etc. Our early mountainmen were 
guilty of many grammatical crimes, but who of them would use a solecism like 
“El Puebla’ (p. 92)? 

It would appear that in Colorado the Spaniard and his culture belong to the 
dim past like the cliff dweller and the Pueblo Indian. And the Plains tribes 
also were soon relegated to history. If one will first read of the Sand Creek 
massacre, mildly termed “an unfortunate affair” (pp. 170-171) and then turn 
to Chapter III on “The Indians,” his reaction will be curious. 

There are a number of details in the text which strike the reviewer as incor- 
rect or open to question. According to latest reports, Zufi is still in New 
Mexico and both that people and the Hopi are still Pueblo Indians (p. 33). 
Again, the quotation on page 60 must have come from some secondary source; 
it does not correctly represent Guzman’s informant nor Fray Marcos de Niza — 
neither of them reported doors “studded with jewels” or “‘goldsmiths.” 

The bison was first seen and described by Cabeza de Vaca, not by any of 
the Coronado expedition (p. 61). It was not the Spaniards “‘who desired no 
foreign trade” (p. 64) but the authorities in Spain; within three years after 
the Villazur disaster, traders from New Mexico were in New Orleans—a 
fact which called forth in 1723 the royal prohibition of such intercourse. ‘The 
author seems to follow Dr. Bolton in giving the Russian danger as the cause 
for occupying the port of Monterey (p. 64); but the expedition to Upper 
California was already under way when the warning against the Russians 
reached Mexico City from Madrid. 

Pike was a lieutenant, not a captain (pp. 67, 71, 105), nor was he “tried” 
(p. 71) in Santa Fé or elsewhere. And it is surprising to find an old reprobate 
like Jim Beckwourth bracketed as a “famous western explorer” with others 
like Bridger, Fitzpatrick, and Jedediah Smith (pp. 80-81). 

Beginning with his chapter on “Pike’s Peak or Bust,” Dr. Hafen uses only 
about 200 pages in which to unfold an absorbing picture of the last seventy-five 
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years of Colorado history. The pages are packed with information which is, 
nevertheless, presented in a most readable manner. There are almost no notes 
but the authorities are indicated by references lists. The book closes with lists 
of the governors and members of Congress, a statistical table showing Colorado’s 
material progress by decades, and a satisfactory index. A feature which adds 
greatly to the reader’s interest in the book is the generous use of illustrations, 
especially those reproduced from old maps, photographs, and publications. 
University of New Mexico LANSING B. BLoom 


The Padre on Horseback. A Sketch of Eusebio Francisco Kino. 8. J., Apostle 
to the Pimas. By Herbert Eugene Bolton. (San Francisco, The Sonora Press, 
1932. 90 pp. $2.00). 

This sketch of Father Kino by Professor Bolton is plainly a labor of love. 
Probably no other figure has given him greater “satisfaction to be able to bring 
forth from an unmerited obscurity . . . and to make his services known again 
in the land where he wrought,” than Father Kino. Fifteen years ago he pub- 
lished the now excessively rare Favores Celestiales. Recently from a search in 
European archives including those of Italy, Kino’s home, Dr. Bolton returned 
with materials concerning the padre’s life to the time of his arrival in Pimeria 
Alta. Naturally, therefore, the Kino Memorial Committee invited Dr. Bolton 
to address the Kino Celebration at Tucson in March of 1932. His tribute there 
to the Jesuit is the subject of The Padre on Horseback. 

For the setting Dr. Bolton stresses the vast missionary traditions of the 
Church in the Middle Ages. They explain the ardor that could turn so readily 
from the quiet halls of a university to the American wilderness. During the 
bitter delay awaiting passage at Cadiz, Kino observed a comet that established 
for Dr. Bolton the date of the father’s arrival in Mexico, 1681. In spite of 
freebooters and the unwelcoming elements, Lower California was being colo- 
nized. There Kino plunged into founding missions, exploring, converting and 
civilizing the natives, finding “no incident too trivial.” Grownups trudged at 
his side to touch the hem of his robe, while children scrambled for the seat of 
honor — a ride behind his saddle! Here, far in the interior, the good father saw 
the famous blue shells from the Pacific that proved Baja California a peninsula. 

Misfortune blocked the California undertaking so that Kino now turned to 
the mainland. Among the Pimas he built the wedge of European civilization 
and assured the successful occupation of the peninsula. By the time of his death 
he had founded numerous missions, made astonishing explorations, engaged 
in an extensive cattle business to support both his own and the Lower California 
missions, and protected the frontier from the “devil” Apaches. This story 
broadly blocked in and illuminated with fascinating detail, ends with recounting 
the padre’s astounding feats in the saddle, his modest heroism, and Velarde’s 
contemporary eulogy of his superior. 
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Written with all the sensitiveness and charm of Professor Bolton’s historical 
prose, The Padre on Horseback is a masterful summary, a contribution to 
Kino’s early life, and a prologue, let it be hoped, to a definitive study of Padre 
Eusebio. 


University of Oklahoma ALFRED BARNABY THOMAS 


The Foreign Policy of the United States in Relation to Samoa. By George 
Herbert Ryden. (New Haven, Yale University Press, 1933. xviii+-634 pp. 
$5.00). 

This is an elaborate study of a subject that has hitherto been treated only 
incompletely or superficially. It is solid, straightforward and relatively un- 
biased. Moreover, the treatment is probably as definitive as one could expect 
from materials to be found only in the United States. Although the author has 
drawn heavily upon American manuscript collections, particularly the Depart- 
ment of State Archives, he has had to rely upon printed documents for his 
British, French, and German materials. It is unlikely, however, that later 
researches abroad will seriously invalidate his conclusions. 

Unfortunately, the narrative suffers from excessive detail. The pages are 
generously studded with dates and proper names, among which are to be found 
sixty-nine ships and forty-three consular agents, to say nothing of the confused 
comings and goings of scores of minor, and frequently inconsequential, per- 
sonages. A large part of the book consists of the piecing together of lengthy 
paraphrases and quotations from the diplomatic correspondence, much of which 
borders on the trivial. One feels that the author either does not have the gift 
of condensation or that he has failed to digest his materials properly. In fact, 
the story would have lost nothing essential and gained enormously in readability 
if it had been substantially reduced in length. The heaviness of the account 
is accentuated by an almost complete absence of interpretation. Dr. Ryden 
modestly keeps himself almost entirely out of the picture, for he belongs to 
that school of historians which leaves the facts, usually inarticulate when they 
appear in such abundance, to speak for themselves. His occasional ventures into 
the field of generalization are not altogether happy. It is incorrect to state 
(p. 520) that the Monroe Doctrine was not an obstacle to our taking over 
the Philippines, and the assertion that “there never has been a very strong 
feeling in the United States for retaining the Philippines” (p. 521) may be 
seriously questioned. In situations that repeatedly suggest a comic opera, the 
author never cracks a smile; and he even goes out of his way, notably in dis- 
cussing the exciting events leading up to the Apia hurricane of 1889, to avoid 
anything savoring of the dramatic. ‘The result is a somewhat colorless narrative 
which, because of its wealth of detail, will be more consulted than read. 

No presentation of the story could fail to leave a confused picture of an 
island paradise converted by man’s greed into a cockpit of jealousy and friction. 
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The center of this Lilliputian stage is occupied by a kaleidoscopic succession of 
suspicious and squabbling consuls (the furor consularis of R. L. Stevenson), 
seeking to advance the interests of their respective powers. Gilbertian intrigues ; 
the bullying of natives into signing documents they were not allowed to read; 
the transforming of the Samoan government into a football for foreign rivals; 
the setting up of puppet kings manipulated in Europe; the establishment of 
a tripartite governmental makeshift, inherently unworkable and without any- 
one’s confidence; and finally the outright partition of the islands among the 
whites, who had already debauched the Samoan and robbed him of his patri- 
mony. This completes the sorry picture. But everywhere consuls — consuls 
general, acting consuls, vice-consuls, and just plain consuls. | 

We are indebted to Dr. Ryden for unraveling some of these tangled skeins 
and doing much to clarify our previous understanding of the subject. He 
describes in some detail the pathetic attempt of the native rulers of Hawaii and 
Samoa to form an alliance in 1887 for protection against the rapacity of the 
white; and it is clear that the Hawaiian problem narrowly escaped becoming 
entangled with that of Samoa. Of major importance is the author’s revelation 
(timorously enbalmed in a footnote on page 444) that the international crisis 
of 1889, contrary to popular belief, had already passed through its most acute 
stage when the Apia hurricane cooled things off; and that even if hostilities 
had broken out at this time they probably would not have been countenanced 
by either Blaine or Bismarck. It is evident that much of the furor consularis 
resulted from the absence of cable communications, for the increased responsi- 
bility played havoc with the nerves of the consuls. The home governments, 
however, understood this situation, and they discounted the excited reports 
of their agents accordingly. The Berlin Conference of 1889, during which 
Blaine did not try to browbeat Bismarck, marked a major departure from 
the traditional policy of the United States, and, as Dr. Ryden points out, 
the resulting treaty was our first entangling alliance since 1800. 

It is unfortunate that the author does not explain more clearly why the 
United States became so deeply enmeshed in Samoa. No one will deny that 
Pago Pago is an excellent harbor, although we never have had and probably 
never shall have any pressing need for it. And our citizens did have a few 
thousand dollars invested in this remote place, investments which probably 
would have been just as secure under the German flag. The game certainly 
was not worth the candle if it was for these things that we came perilously 
close to war with a great European power. But Samoa was a straw indicating 
which way the wind was blowing. The United States was champing upon 
the bit. Held back by a century of tradition, yet hungering for a place in the 
sun, she timidly yet willingly took these first halting steps in the direction of 
overseas imperialism. The handwriting was clearly on the wall a decade before 
Dewey’s guns heralded the birth of a new America; and in the light of our 
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Samoan experience the resulting developments seem not only natural but 
inevitable. 


Stanford University Tuomas A. BAILEy 


The Huntington Library Bulletin. Number 3: February, 1933. (Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, Harvard University Press, 1933. 169 pp. $2.50). 


The Huntington Library has for some years been issuing, in co-operation 
with the Harvard University Press, a series of publications presenting material 
from the collections of the Library. Six volumes have appeared, in each case 
embodying a single item of importance, the first being a type facsimile of The 
Laws and Liberties of Massachusetts, 1848. In addition to this series there has 
been appearing from time to time a series known as The Huntington Library 
Bulletin, containing shorter contributions. The third number of the Bulletin 
is an “American Number.” Approximately one half of the volume is a chrono- 
logical check-list of “American Imprints, 1648-1797, in the Huntington Library, 
Supplementing Evans’ 4 merican Bibliography.” This is contributed by Willard 
O. Waters, covers 736 items and is a valuable addition to the bibliography of 
American printing. The collection of papers of Lord Loudoun, commander of 
British Forces in America during a part of the French and Indian War, is 
described briefly by Stanley M. Pargellis and Norma B. Cuthbert who deal 
respectively with the English colonial papers from 1756-58 and the French 
colonial papers from 1742-53. Since there are about ten thousand manuscripts 
in this group of papers, no attempt has been made to do more than give a 
general indication of the content. Avery O. Craven edits twenty “Letters of 
Andrew Jackson” from the manuscript division of the Library. Fourteen of 
these are to Jackson’s wife, Rachel, and antedate his presidency. Charles B. 
Robson describes ““The Papers of Francis Lieber,’’ whose influence upon the 
development of intellectual and political life in the United States has been 
much neglected. The greater portion of Lieber’s papers are now preserved in 
the Huntington Library and in addition to his own writings include many 
letters to Lieber from a wide range of correspondents. Of particular interest 
is an article on “Frederick Jackson Turner at the Huntington Library” 
written by Max Farrand and accompanied by a portrait from a photograph 
taken at the Library in 1927. The article is not only an appraisal and apprecia- 
tion, but it recounts also the activities of Turner’s last years, and sets forth the 
plans for the posthumous publication of the book upon which he was engaged 
at the time of his death, under the title The United States, 1830-1850: The 
Nation and Its Sections. It may be well to note that the reader should not 
confuse this with another posthumous publication consisting of essays of Pro- 
fessor Turner’s and appearing under the title Sectionalism in American History. 

University of California at Los Angeles Joun C. ParisH 








Comment and Historical News 


AT THE May Congregation of the University of British Columbia, Judge 
F. W. Howay, a frequent contributor to Northwestern historical magazines, 
was honored with the degree of Doctor of Laws. 

The University of Oregon conferred upon Dr. Joseph Schafer, superin- 
tendent of the Wisconsin State Historical Society, the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws. 

Professor Walter N. Sage of the University of British Columbia has been 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Historical Society of England. Professor Sage 
read a paper before the Pacific Coast Theological Conference on “Early Mis- 
sions and Missionaries in British Columbia.” 

Dr. William C. Binkley of Vanderbilt University has been awarded a grant- 
in-aid by the Social Science Research Council for a history of the republic of 
Texas. 

Dr. William F. Adams of the University of California at Los Angeles will 
be on leave of absence from the University from January 1 to June 30, 1934, 
during which period he will be engaged in adult education work in the state 
of Iowa. 


THE OPENING addresses given at the Third Annual Meeting of the Social 
Science Research Conference of the Pacific Coast last summer have been 
mimeographed and bound together in a convenient form. The fundamental 
question: “How Far Are Social Forces Controllable?” is answered in turn 
by the anthropologist, A. L. Kroeber of the University of California; the 
economist, J. B. Canning of Stanford University ; the historian, J. W. Thomp- 
son of the University of California; the political scientist, W. B. Munro of 
the California Institute of Technology; the psychologist, L. M. Terman of 
Stanford University ; and the sociologist, W. F. Ogburn of the University of 
Chicago. 


A SPECIAL EXHIBITION, opened to the public on November 1 at the Henry 
E. Huntington Library at San Marino, California, consists of a selection of 
materials from the collections of the Library relating to the history of the state. 
Eighteen showcases of books and manuscripts and many wall exhibits illustrate 
the development of information in regard to the land which bore the name of 
California from the time when Spaniards first touched the coast of Lower 
California 400 years ago. The exhibition includes many rare old books, some- 
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times the only copies in existence, narratives of the early Spanish period, con- 
temporary maps showing the change in belief as to the insularity of California, 
manuscripts of the early religious fathers, proclamations of Spanish governors 
and American commanders in the forties, diaries of the forty-niners, early 
newspapers, guides, town directories, and many drawings left by travellers 
and miners showing scenes of early California. A 28-page hand-list has been 
issued by the Library illustrated with many facsimiles of the documents and 
describing each item in the exhibition. 


A LETTER from the Director of the Academia Nacional de la Historia of 
Caracas explains that the Academy is creating a library “intended to gather 
together all the works, monographs, pamphlets, newspaper items, etc., which 
have been written concerning the Liberator or which contain estimates or 
appreciations relative to his activities or to any phase of them.” The Academy 
hopes thus to offer to students of Spanish American history the most complete 
collection possible in the field. It will be glad to receive examples of any perti- 
nent works —sending its own publications in exchange—or to hear of any 
such works on Bolivar which may be acquired. 


THE Missouri State Historical Society reports the addition of a collection 
of manuscripts formerly belonging to G. H. Applegate of that state. An inter- 
esting part of the collection is a group of letters written by George W. Apple- 
gate to his father from California. ‘The letters were written from Bear River 
House, Lisbon, Auburn, Truckee, and Colfax in the period of the 1850’s to 
the 1870's. 


AN ADDITION to the archives of the Oregon Historical Society is the S. A. 
Clarke collection. Clarke was a prominent pioneer of Portland and Salem. 
The collection contains letters, bound volumes of newspapers, rare books and 
pamphlets, among the latter being some essays by Thomas H. Benton on the 
subject of a trade route to India by way of the Ohio, Missouri, and Columbia 
Rivers. The Oregon Historical Society has also received the manuscript journal 
of the Reverend J. H. Frost, pioneer Oregon minister. The entries in the 
journal date from 1839 to 1863. 


IN THE OCTOBER NUMBER of T'he American Historical Review are three 
main articles. Clyde L. Grose writes of “England and Dunkirk”; Samuel 
Rezneck presents a contribution on “The Depression of 1819-1822, a Social 
History”; and William E. Lingelbach discusses “Belgian Neutrality: Its 
Origin and Interpretation.” In the department of Notes and Suggestions, 
Robert E. Riegel writes of “The Introduction of Phrenology,” and A. Bower 
Sageser presents material under the heading “Ex-President Cleveland Invited 
to Head the Counsel for the Venezuelan Arbitration.” Gussie Esther Gaskill 
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presents a document describing ‘A Chinese Official’s Experiences during the 
First Opium War.” Under the Historical News, announcement is made of 
plans for the meeting of the American Historical Association at Urbana, IIli- 
nois, December 27, 28, and 29. 


SEVERAL ARTICLES of more than local interest appear in The Washington 
Historical Quarterly for October, 1933. F. W. Howay in “‘Captain Cornelius 
Sowle on the Pacific” pieces together the last thirteen years of the life of this 
colorful American shipmaster who engaged in trade in the China seas, and 
who, again, is found in command of Astor’s ship, “Beaver,” carrying supplies 
to Astoria in 1811. Walter N. Sage writes “A Note on the Origins of the 
Strife Between Sir George Simpson and Dr. John McLoughlin,” describing 
the differences of opinion which rose between the two with regard to the trading 
policy to be employed by the Hudson’s Bay Company in the Northwest. Their 
long-standing differences came to a head with Simpson’s decision in 1841 to 
abandon all but one of the posts in the region, and with the perfunctory 
investigation conducted by Governor Simpson of the murder of Dr. Mc- 
Loughlin’s son in 1842. Walker Allison Tompkins in “The Big Bottom 
(Lewis County), 1833-1933” traces the exploration, settlement, and growth 
of a community. The author also gives the origins of a list of geographic names. 
Mrs. George Lotzgesell contributes “Pioneer Days at Old Dungeness,” a tale 
of pioneer life, and of the changes in the cattle and dairy industries in early 
days. Frederick E. Bolton concludes his study on “High Schools in Territorial 
Washington.” Although the ideal of a complete public school system was 
accepted early in Washington’s territorial history, the population was so sparse 
for many years that high schools were comparatively few. After 1889, with the 
advent of statehood, the development of transportation facilities, and the growth 
of industrial centers, the educational system of Washington showed immediate 
and outstanding improvement. J. Neilson Barry also concludes his short sketches 
of “Astorians Who Became Permanent Settlers,” with paragraphs on Sailor 
Jack, unidentified, Louis La Bonte, Michel Laframboise, Etienne Lucier, Jean 
Baptiste Desportes McKay, Thomas McKay, Francois Payette, and George 
Ramsay. 


Two ADDRESSES delivered at the unveiling of the Harvey W. Scott statue, 
at Portland, July 22, 1933, are printed in the September number of the Oregon 
Historical Quarterly. ‘The statue is the creation of the American sculptor, 
Gutzon Borglum, and was presented by the Scott family to the City of Portland 
in memory of the noted editor of the Oregonian. Dr. Joseph Schafer’s paper is 
entitled “Harvey W. Scott, Historian”; Chester Rowell pays a tribute to 
“Harvey W. Scott, Editor.” 

Other articles published in the Oregon Historical Quarterly are ‘“The 
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Resolution on the Oregon Coast, 1793-94” by F. W. Howay; “Petitions of 
Oregon Settlers, 1838-48” by C.-J. Pike; “Aberdeen and Peel on Oregon” 
by Robert C. Clark; “Beef-Canning Enterprise in Oregon” by J. Orin Oli- 
phant; “Brigs Pallas and Chenamus” by Avery Sylvester; “Basque Settlement 
in Oregon” by Ione B. Harkness; and two letters from the S. A. Clarke 
collection describing the “Voyage of the Sequin, 1849.” 


‘THE ENTIRE SEPTEMBER issue of the Quarterly of the California Historical 
Society is devoted to the Russian chapter of California history. Under the 
direction of Dr. Charles L. Camp, material has been gathered to present a 
picture of Russian activity in California from the date when the first expedition 
arrived, in 1803, to the time when Russia abandoned Fort Ross, 1842. Several 
early drawings of the Russian establishment at Fort Ross are also reproduced. 
Articles are by E. O. Essig on “The Russian Settlement at Ross’ ; Adele Ogden 
on “Russian Sea-Otter and Seal Hunting on the California Coast, 1803-1841” ; 
and Clarence John DuFour on ‘“The Russian withdrawal from California.” 
There is also a “Bibliography Relating to Russians in California,” and a brief 
account of the colonies from the Russian point of view, a translation from T. 
Blok’s Brief Geographical Description of California (St. Petersburg, 1850). 


PRINTED in the October Southwestern Historical Quarterly is a paper by 
A. B. Bender on ‘‘Opening Routes across West Texas, 1848-1850.” American 
commercial interests in Texas were strong before annexation, and the entrance 
of the state into the union intensified the demands of those interests. The 
California gold discovery created new Indian and immigrant problems also, 
and the United States government undertook an extensive program of explora- 
tion in Texas. Private citizens of Texas likewise moved to establish means of 
communication and travel within the state, and altogether some eleven expedi- 
tions were sent out to explore and chart the western part of the state. The 
routes of these expeditions are described in the paper and marked out on a 
map. Another installment by Amelia Williams of her “Critical Study of the 
Siege of the Alamo and of the Personnel of Its Defenders” appears in the 
October issue of the Quarterly. Miss Williams offers here brief biographical 
accounts of the four leaders in the siege of the Alamo: William Barret Travis, 
James Bowie, and David Crockett on the side of Texas, and Antonio Lépez 
de Santa Anna on the Mexican side. 


ConTriBUTOoRS to the New Mexico Historical Review for October are: 
Verna Laumbach, with a study of “Las Vegas before 1850”; F. S. Donnell, 
who writes of the short period “When Las Vegas Was the Capital of New 
Mexico ;” and Vsevolod Basanoff, whose article on ‘Bienes Castrenses’”’ concerns 
Spanish influences on the community property laws of various western states. 
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Tue AvuGustT, 1933, number of The Hispanic American Historical Review 
presents two articles dating back to the Spanish-American colonial era. In his 
article entitled “Trade Relations and the Establishment of the United States 
‘Consulate in Spanish-America, 1779-1809,” Roy F. Nichols treats of four 
separate intervals in the trade relations between the United States and the 
Spanish colonies in America, intervals determined in large part by the interna- 
tional situation, and the changing attitude of Spain toward the increasingly 
powerful United States government. Allyn C. Loosley in “The Puerto Bello 
Fairs” describes the origin, function, duration, transactions, prices and profits 
of the fairs. In 1597, Puerto Bello became the seat of the annual exchange of 
goods between the mother country and the whole of Central and South America. 
By the middle of the eighteenth century, the fairs had ceased to exist, their 
decline being due to the activities of smugglers and pirates, and to the numerous 
wars in which Spain became involved. George Verne Blue contributes a docu- 
ment with introduction: “French Protests against Restrictions on Trade with 
Spanish America, 1788-1790.” The bibliographical section includes ‘‘Recent 
Contributions to Hispanic American Bibliography” by C. K. Jones; ‘‘Descrip- 
tive Calendar of South American Manuscripts in the Northwestern University 
Library” (continued) by Jac Nachbin. 


IN COMMEMORATION of the birth of Simon Bolivar, the August Bulletin 
of the Pan American Union published two articles on the Liberator: “A Eulogy 
of Bolivar on the Sesquicentennial of His Birth” by Gonzalo Zaldumbide; 
and “The Bibliography of Simon Bolivar” by A. Curtis Wilgus. 

The September Bulletin contains another article by Mr. Wilgus, part II of 
“Some Sixteenth Century Histories and Historians of America.” Part I ap- 
peared in the Bulletin for July. The second installment offers brief, critical 
discussions of the contributions of Bartolome de las Casas, Jose de Acosta, 
Bernal Diaz del Castillo, and Pedro Pizarro. 


Tue Lisrary of the Pan American Union has compiled a revised and 
enlarged edition of Theses on Pan American Topics, prepared by candidates 
for degrees in universities and colleges of the United States. The volume lists 
‘over 1100 dissertations, accepted or in preparation, and is divided into three 
sections: an alphabetical list of authors, an index by subjects, and a roll of the 
universities and colleges in which the theses ate being prepared. 


ANOTHER of the annual lists of “Graduate Theses in Canadian History and 
-Economics” is published in the September Canadian Historical Review and 
shows the increasing interest in graduate work in the field of Canadian history. 
Articles printed in this issue of the Review include: “The Political Ideas of 
John A. Macdonald” by T. W. L. MacDermot; “Canada and the Peace 
Settlement of 1782-3” by Samuel Flagg Bemis; a review article, “Annual 
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Survey of the Literature of Constitutional and Administrative Law” by W. 
P. M. Kennedy; and two documents, “The British Government and the 
Proposal of Federation in 1858” edited by Reginald G. Trotter, and ““From 
Detroit to Montreal in 1810” edited by M. M. Quaife. 


THE LINKING of the far western coast of the United States with the populous 
centers of the East was a project essential to the development of the former 
section of the country. The efforts of Asa Whitney, the “father of Pacific 
Railroads,” are related and appraised by Margaret L. Brown in an article 
appearing in the September issue of The Mississippi Valley Historical Review 
on “Asa Whitney and His Pacific Railroad Campaign.” Whitney was among 
the first to envision the possibilities of a transcontinental railroad, and to set 
out systematically to fulfill his idea. He formulated a definite financing plan 
and selected a route from Lake Michigan through the South Pass of the Rocky 
Mountains to the Pacific coast. From 1844 to 1851, he expended all his time 
and abilities in an attempt to educate the general public to a realization of the - . 
need of such a railroad, and to persuade members of Congress of the advisability 
of accepting his scheme. Sectional antagonism, however, prevented any decision 
on a transcontinental route until after the beginning of the Civil War. 


THE OCTOBER NUMBER of The Geographical Review features a discussion 
of “Snow Surveying: Its Principles and Possibilities’ by J. E. Church of the 
Nevada Agricultural Experiment Station. Measurement methods are described, 
the procedure of predicting the summer run-off is outlined, and the moisture 
conserving properties of various mountain landscapes are compared. Reference 
is to work throughout the West but especially in the Sierra Nevada. Under the 
title “A Lost Map of Columbus,” Paul Kahle analyzes a Turkish map made 
by Piri Re’is in 1513 and recently discovered in the Seraglio. Dr. Kahle finds 
evidence both in entries and inscriptions on this map. that its Caribbean part 
was patterned after one by Columbus based upon the findings of his first three 
voyages. He suggests that a group of “parrot-decorated islands,” also shown 
on this Turkish map, provide a clue for the reconstruction of the map that 
served to guide Columbus on his first voyage. “Crop Growth in High Lati- 
tudes” by W. D. Albright, reports phenomenal agricultural success in northern 
Alberta and Northwest Territories. 


A CONFERENCE SUPPLEMENT of Pacific Affairs appeared in October, 1933, 
containing the proceedings of the Fifth Biennial Conference of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations, which was held at Banff, Canada, August 14 to August 
26, 1933. A total of 137 members participated in the conference, representing 
the countries of Australia, Britain, Canada, China, France, Japan, Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Philippines, and the United States. The papers and discussions 
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delivered at the Conference sessions on economic, political, and cultural problems 
of the Pacific area are summarized and outlined by the editor, while several 
opening speeches are printed in full. Likewise is presented in its complete form 
a report on the 1933-1935 research program. 

The Pacific Council accepted the resignation of Miss Elizabeth Green, who 
has served as editorial secretary of the Central Secretariat of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations for the past seven years, and editor of Pacific Affairs since 
the magazine’s inception. Miss Green leaves her editorial work in order to 
be free to enter the wider literary field. The Honorable Newton D. Baker was 
elected Chairman of the Council for the ensuing two years. 


ATTENTION is called to the new Vestnik Dalnevostochnogo Filiala Akademii 
Nauk SSSR (Bulletin of the Far Eastern Branch of the Academy of Sciences 
of the U.S.S.R.), which is printed in Russian, with an English table of contents. 
The branch (in Vladivostock) and the periodical are newly organized. Of 
especial interest are the plans of the Library. It is hoped to build up in Vladi- 
vostock an important collection of works on Northeastern Asia and to commence 
a series of publications. ‘These latter will include a short geographical-statistical 
dictionary of the Far East, an annual survey of books and articles concerning 
the Far East, a Bibliography of Manchuria (scheduled for publication in 1933), 
and the reprinting of bibliographical rarities concerning the Far East. 


THE CONTENTS of The Chinese Social and Political Science Review for 
July, 1933, are as follows: “The Legalization of the Opium Trade before the 
Treaties of 1858” by J. K. Fairbank; ‘(Maritime Trade at Canton during the 
Ming Dynasty” by Teh-Ch’Ang Chang; “Sino-Russian Relations in Man- 
churia, 1892-1906” by J. J. Gapanovich ; “A Comparison of Greek and Chinese 
Philosophy” by H. H. Dubs; and “Soviet Russia: An Interpretation” by J. J. 


Heeren. 





CoNTRIBUTIONS to the above Comment and Historical News have been made 
by Helen Craig Smith and John Caughey. 
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HISTORIC SPOTS IN CALIFORNIA 
Valley and Sierra Counties 


By H. E. and E. G. Rensch 


The second of a three-volume descriptive series written to create 
interest in the local history of California, to make knowledge of the 
historic spots available to tourists, and to arouse interest in the pres- 
ervation of the fast-vanishing landmarks of the state’s history. The 
first volume dealt with the Southern Counties, the third will deal with 
the Coast Counties. $3.75 





Here are four studies that attempt an objective consideration of the Japanese in our 
midst, and of some of the parts which they are playing in our national life. It is believed 
that these studies will add genuine information to the growing body of accurate knowl- 


edge concerning the general problem of the Japanese immigrant and his American-born 
children. 


Vocational Aptitudes of Second-Generation Japanese in the United States, by Edward 
K. Strong, Jr. Cloth, $1.50. Paper, $1.00. 


Japanese in California, by Edward K. Strong, Jr. Cloth, $1.50. Paper, $1.00. 


Public School Education of Second-Generation Japanese in California, by Reginald 
Bell. Cloth, $1.50. Paper, $1.00. 


The Second-Generation Japanese, by Edward K. Strong, Jr. In preparation. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY, CALIFORNIA 











Vo.. 1. AN OuTposT OF EMPIRE. 
San Francisco, imperial city by the 
Golden Gate, looking out across the 
Western Sea, stands today a monument 
to Anza and his Spanish pilgrims. 


VoL. u. OPENING A LAND ROUTE TO 
CALIFORNIA. 
Diaries of Anza, Diaz, Garcés. 


charm combine in rare measure. . .” 


hitherto almost wholly unprinted, on which the s 
of Professor Bolton’s scholarly contributions. . . 
eagerly read by the layman.” 


ANZA’S CALIFORNIA EXPEDITIONS, 1774-1776 
By Hersert E. Botton, 5 Vols. 


A great chapter of the story of American civilization —- A new vista for 
the interpretation of the American scene. 


VOLS, 111 AND Iv. THE SAN FRANCISCO 
CoLony. 
Diaries of Anza, Diaz, Garcés; Font’s 
complete diary, a marvelous record of 
a remarkable episode. 


VoL. v. CORRESPONDENCE. 
Setting forth the preparation for the 
Anza expeditions, their progress and 
outcome. 


**The tale is told with epic effect” says the New York Times. “. . . Bolton gives us the required setting 
for the whole drama of Spanish-American occupation in America. . . Exact scholarship and stylistic 


“A breath of life like a clear, strong, steady wind —the sort of crystalline air that moves among the 
sands and pines and hills of the Southwest country — fills every page of his latest of books.” 


—The Commonwealth 


“In these five volumes Professor Bolton tells adequately the story of the two expeditions of Juan Bautista 
de Anza which led to the founding of San Francisco in 1776, and presents the original documents, 


is based. . . The most important in the long list 


ased on solid scholarship, the books will also be 


—American Historical Review 


The set, finely bound, postpaid, $20.00 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS BERKELEY 








WANTED 





The Pacific Coast Branch 
of the 
American Historical Association 
will pay $2 each for copies 
of its own 


Proceedings for 1927 





Write or send copies to 


Carl F. Brand, Secretary-Treasurer 
Box 1696 


Stanford University, California 














BACK NUMBERS 
of the 


Paciric HistoricAL Review 
beginning with first issue, March, 
1932, to date, can still be supplied 
the year at $4.00, separate issues at 
$1.25. 


Early application is necessary, as 
only a limited number is available 
at above prices. These will be dif- 
ficult to secure after they pass out 
of print. 

Carl F. Brand, Secretary-Treasurer 


Box 1696, Stanford University, 
California 
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Recent Historical Publications 


Cole, H. E. (president Wis. State Hist. Soc.) Stagecoach and Tavern 
Tales of the Old Northwest; edited by Louise P. Kellogg. ‘With analytical 
index, folding colored map shawing stage routes and tavern locations, smaller 
map, and 31 plates of old taverns, stagecoach offices, toll-houses, bandits, etc. 
Printed in large Caslon type on laid deckle-edged paper. Large 8vo, cloth, 
ancut, gilt top. $6.00 net. 

“Mr. Cole was an eager, capable, and sincere researcher in both shistiry and archae- 
ology. . . His best work, however, is his charmingly written stories of Taverns and 
Stagecosch days.” —Joseph Schafer, Supt. Wis. State Hist. Soc. 

“The volume is packed with valuable historical material on the early days in the Old 
Northwest.”—Hamlin Garland. 

Hebard, G. R. (Univ. of Wyo.) The Pathbreakers free River'to Ocean; | 
the story of the Great West from the time of Coronado to the present. Sixth 
edition, revised and enlarged, with vocabulary, bibliographies, and index. With 
4 maps and 93 plates and illustrations, many from original drawings by William 
H, Jackson. 12mo, pp. 312, cloth. $2.50. 

One of the best condensed volumes covering the expansion movement from the Mis- . 
sissippi to the Pacific. 

Ambler, Charles H. (West Va. Univ.) A History of Transportation in 
the Ohio Valley; with special reference to its waterways, trade and commerce 
from the earliest period to the present time. With analytical index, 3 colored 
maps, and 19 pilates. Printed in large Casloa type on cate deckle-edged 
paper. 8vo, pp. 465, cloth, uncut, gilt top. $7.50 net. 

Probably the most lete and authentic account Tacludes cha 
on ship elaine ae inane. municipal gues trade, interaal 
improvements, commercial decadence in recent years, etc. . 

Willard, T. A. (author of “The City of the Sacred. Ww. ell”) The Lost Em- 
pires of the Itzaes and Mayas; an American Civilization contemporary with 
Christ, which rivaled the culture of Egypt. With analytical index, map, plans, 
and 74 plates of archaeological remains. Printed in large Caslon type on Cove- 
nant laid deckle-edged paper. Large 8vo, pp. 450, cloth, uncut, gilt top. $6.00 net. 


“One of the chief virtues of this handsomely presented volume is that it will probably 
win numerous general readers to a lively interest in the archaeology and history of 


- the Maya yeris . well and vividly written, er, illustrated, and cleverly 
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: arranged . : well worth reading and possessing.” y Review of Literature. 
: Pestecs, Earle R. Missions and. Pueblos of the Old Southwest; their 
; Myths, Legends, Fiestas, and Ceremonies, with some accounts of the Indian 


Tribes and their Dances; and of the Penitentes. With bibliography, analytical 
- index, and 32 plates from the author’s photographs. Printed in large Caslon 
| i on handmade deckle-edged paper. Large 8vo, cloth, uncut, gilt tops. 
c oo net. 
“Well written and beautifully illustrated. ..The Spanish names are correctly 
spelled in mozt cases which cannot be said of some books by better known authors. The . 


Indian dances are described with the touch of one who has seer them. . . Some of the 
outstanding episodes of history are well told.”—A merican Histerical Review. 





THE ARTHUR H. CLARK COMPANY 
Publishers, Glendale, California 














